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The Story of a 
Modern Marriage 


By EMILY CALVIN BLAKE 


My Business 
Partner —“Gym.”’ 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


The Joke on the 
High Constable 


By FRANCIS G. BURROWS 


Sending a 
Boy to Mill 


By C. O. SHEPARD 


As Last 


>“ Argument 
By H. H. HERR 











You really ride on 


Goodrich Tires 





Goodrich Tires are not only an advantage but an 
added value to your car. 


Makers of long-established, reputable automobiles recognize 
this when they continue equipping their output year after year 
with Goodrich Tires. The fact that the makers of 175,000 
of the new cars for the 1913 market contracted for Goodrich 
Tires before the first of this year demonstrates how they have 
proved their service-value. 


No matter what car you own or buy it will be equipped with Goodrich 
Tires if you simply specify them. 


GOODRICH soiben TIRES 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


It is the Unit Molding of Goodrich Tires—the Goodrich process which embodies our forty- 
three years of successful experience in rubber com pounding and manufacture—which keeps 
in the tire the qualities of resistance and resilience which nature puts in the best rubber. 


Tread and body are one piece in This Unit Molding gives the money- 
all Goodrich Tires saving uniform wear 
The Goodrich single vulcanization actually molds Extra strips of pure rubber are built in and unit- 
into one piece the layers of fine, stout fabric, pure molded on the sides of Goodrich Tires, where the 
rubber, side strips, bead and thick tough tread. heavy strains come. The whole tire wears uniform- 
The tread cannot strip from the body nor can the ly—it all works for you as one, and it wears long 
layers separate, because there are no layers. and slowly, giving the buoyant riding you want. 


There is nothing in Goodrich advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 





We extend t he service of Goodric h ‘Tires by our supplement: al < idvertis ing our free folders telling vou how to 
get the longest and best wear from any tires, our route books for tours, and other literature, and our Goodti ch 
Guide Posts which mark thirty thousand miles and more of highways. All Goodrich dealers, branches and asm aT [St louis: # 





service stations are at vour command for information, adv ice and Service. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 

















Everything That’s Best in Rubber W rite for Goodrich Route Book, cov 
= B = as ia al ering the auto tour you select. ‘These 
ranc ous an ervice ations in e . 
YRADE MARK Didssient Cities. Wesiees Eecnehese Factories: Akron, Ohio books are sent free on request 
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—and now the 


gear lever is gone: 


Gear control on steering wheel 
enables one to select any speed 
by merely moving the thumb 


The trend of automobile invention is rapidly toward EASE OF 


OPERATION. 


demountable. 


thrown into the junk pile 


You saw the quick detachable rim replaced by the 
You saw the slow, old ‘‘one-at-a-time’’ method of light- 
ing give way to the dash-board switch. 


You saw the starting crank 


replaced by the magic starter button. 


Now comes ANOTHER revolutionary advance—the mightiest of all. 


—gear shifting accomplished by the mere movement of the thumb. 


gear control is on the steering wheel. 





Note the Absence 
of Levers 


where the driver leans over 
with might and main 
with this new ‘‘thumb-operated”’ 
you drive without moving your body; 
your eyes off the road; /ike the expert pianist performs 
without looking at the keyboard. 


kor the 
Compare the ordinary gear-shift 
and yanks at a lever 
perhaps 100 times a day— 
Gear-Shift. Now 
without taking 


Think what this means—no more reaching for 
levers, no more levers to take up space. 
safety to driver and occupants; safety to passing motor- 
ists and pedestrians; 


A nd safety saeee 


safety to your car. 


The beginner or the most timid woman now handles the 
biggest gas car without fear or difficulty. 


The GRAY Pneumatic Gear-Shift 





Approved by Experts 


The practicability of the Gray Pneumatic Gear 
Shift has been rigorously proven. 

It has had countless factory tests. 

And we have invited every conceivable road 
test. car carrying this equipment, was 
driven 25,000 miles without repair of gear-shift. 


One 


Being used for demonstration purposes, the 
gears on this particular car have been shifted 
ten to twenty times as often as you will ever 


shift your gears. 

One user is a girl of 14. 
father’s 40-Horsepower Touring 
ease of a veteran. 


She handles her 


Car with the 


Two hundred expert drivers have operated 
the ‘‘Gray Pneumatic,’’ and they to a man ap 
prove it. 

Nine leading automobile makers recently wit 
nessed its successful performance. As a result, 
the Gray Pneumatic Gear-Shift will be found on 
thousands of leading 1914 cars. 


“‘Anticipating’’ Your Speeds 


You may be ascending a hill at high speed and 
at the same time indicate ‘‘second.’’ The very 
moment you hit the steep incline you go into 


The emergency brake is attached to the 
service brake pedal, which is locked whenever 
desired. Thus the brake lever as well as gear 
lever is discarded, 

By merely removing the air-valve handle, 
the car is securely locked, preventing theft. 


Also a Self-Starter 


While we term it a Pneumatic Gear-Shift, 
this is a se/f-starter, too—a de pe ndable 
starter—the only successful one we know which 
an be applied to a completed car. This starter 
is the popular ‘‘high-speed’’ type, the kind that 
revolves the motor rapidly and insures a quick, 
sure start. Operated by a push button. 


self 


With this pueumatic equipment one can shift 
gears, Start the car, jack up the car, inflate 
tires, clean the car and Jock it. 


The Price 


Our price, though it varies according to the 
car to be equipped, is 


Nor does it 


very re asonable ; 


cost much to install the appara 
tus Any man who can afford a motor car, 
CAN'T afford to be without the GRAY Pneu 
matic Gear-Shift. 


Goes on Any Car 









{ sEEES @ The Gray Pneumatic 
\ se sas ¢ Gear - Shift interferes 
: i oe . : in no way with the 


spark and gas throttle. 


How It Works 


FIRST Set the indicator on the wheel for ‘‘first 
speed.’’ Then make one full stroke of clutch pedal. 
This accomplishes (a) The disengagement of the 
clutch. (b) The automatic stopping of the trans 
mission shaft. (c) The automatic movement of all 
gears to neutral position immediately upon the stop 
page of the transmission shaft. (d) The opening of 
the air valve that forces the selected gear into en 
gagement. The return stroke of the pedal engages 
the clutch and starts car. 


SECON D—The indicator is then placed for ‘‘sec 
ond speed,’’ and the clutch pedal depressed, where- 
upon the same operations take place as indicated for 
first speed. ‘ 

THIRD—While in second speed indicate ‘‘third,’’ 
and again make a complete stroke of the clutch 
pedal. (The four control can be had if 
wanted. ) 


speed 


A lock latch on the indicator obviates the danger 
of selecting the reverse position when car 1s moving 
forward. 

Before passing from one speed to another 
the gears assume neutral position. 








LE 


Leading 1914 Cars 
will) carry this 
Equipment 


Correspondence 
Invited 


We will be glad to write 
YOU a detailed explana- 
tion of the Gray Pneu- 
matic Gear-Shift; to quote 
you prices; and to tell 
you where and how you 
can get this wonderful 
equipment. Send your 
communication by /e7 
ler, postal or coupon 
below. If you write 
today, you will get a 
reply by return mail. 














‘“second’’ by depressing your clutch pedal. 8 
Or, on a busy street, when the advance signal To equip your Car with the Gray Pneumatic - | i i k 
is given, a quick depression of clutch pedal en- Gear-Shift, go to your garage dealer. He will i his Brings Illustrated Boo 
} gages first speed. The next moment you are not only get it for you but will also put it on 1 RESEARCH COMPANY, 
indicating ‘‘second,’’ and you take it when you in short order, 1 Dept. B—122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
depress clutch pedal again The selection of any To get it on your new, 1914 car, instruct the Gentlemen—Please send me your illustrated book and full 
Speed is accomplished as fast as the clutch pedal agent, from whom you buy, to have the maker 1 information. 
can be pressed down and released. put on the Gray Pneumatic Gear-Shift. - 
’ BE kdiccabbabvacsesecus 
i] 
esearch Company ee 
: * : ° ene Geet Ee ee I Fo a cicevicesccccccecesass 
Dept. B—122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago : 
{ (1) Factory—Plano, Ill. What Car are you about to Buy ? 
= a ad 0 
Zz 1 Who is your Local Garage Man ? 
a 














The Old Keys 


These were the keys 


upon which men had 


to rely to protect their 
money until the inven- 
tion of the National 
Cash Register 








These keys could be used or 
duplicated without detection 


because they left no record 


behind 


The Modern Keys 


Today over 1,200,000 mer- 
chants protect themselves, 
their customers and their 
employees with keys such 
as these 






This is the key which 
safeguards cash sales 






This is the key which 
safeguards credit sales 


: 
e: 
@ 





This isthe key which 
safeguards money re- 


ceived on account 








These keys cannot be used without a 
duplicate unchangeable record being 
left inside of the National Cash Register 
of which they are a part 


There is a kind and size of National 
Cash Register built to fit the require- 


ments of every line of business 


Write for more information 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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of a Modern Marriage 


By Emily Calvin Blake 


OES the modern woman make a 
success of marriage? Can she 
combine the pursuit of a profession and 
the rearing of children? Must she 
choose between work and matrimony? 
One woman solved the problem. Her 
account of the way she did it will in- 
terest both women and men. 

IKE many another modern woman, 1 did not 
marry till I was nearly thirty. I was an artist, 
and after years of endeavor and sacrifice I had 
gained recognition illustrator for 

books and magazines. I three 


other women: a 
turist. 


some as an 
studio with 
violin teacher, a writer, and a minia- 
We had different hours, though the writer and 
I often worked together. Some day I expected to do 
big things, though, of course, I had my times of dis 
couragement, but above all moods I held an unquench 
able conviction that I should not fail of ultimate suc- 
cess, since I loved my work and gave to it my best. Then 
I met the man I married, Robert Stevens. 

Robert’s instincts rather primitive when it 
came to the question of my being self-supporting after 
marriage, 


shared a 


were 


I wished to be, since there seemed no good 
reason why my husband should buy my clothes when 
I felt perfectly able to buy my own. It took me some 
time to break down 


spending my 


Robert's prejudice against my 
money for But at last, 


When he realized my absolute stand, he yielded. 


own dresses. 
For some months after our marriage we boarded. 
But home making was thrust upon us when we knew 
We were to have a child. We took stock of our means 
and found that together we could manage a house, prob- 
ably in a suburb the river where my two 
friends, the musician and the artist, had settled. In 
face of the responsibility coming to us, Robert yielded 


across 


all his old prejudices and allowed me to share the ex- 
penses of the home, the payment of the first install- 
ment and the furniture amounting to $1,000. 


A‘: then when for the first time we stood together 
in our home I knew a glorified moment. “What 

a happy woman T am,” I said to my husband. “I 
have you, our home, the promise of the child, and my 
Work !” 

When our little son was born and I was able to be 
about again, I realized that I should have to have a 
‘ervant. We could not afford to pay big wages, so I 
looked for a substantial middle-aged woman, one with 


I could trust the child during the hours that I 
Eliza was plain plain 
She could not wait on 


whom 
worked at my 
in features and in attainments. 
table, nor could she open the door to a visitor without 
bringing the shamed color to my cheeks by her famil- 
She totally lacked any initia- 
tive, and she was economical, a trait that at first I 
deemed admirable, after all the woeful tales I had 
heard of extravagant servants. But after some weeks 
of Eliza I grew to regard economy as anything but a 


board. very 


iar, untrained manner. 


virtue. Often I have stood beside her tearfully plead- 
ing that she peel enough potatoes to feed expected 


guests. But she always knew before even seeing a 
visitor his capacity for food, and she would solemnly 
assure me that “he wouldn't eat more than 
tato.” But, most aggravating of all, she was wont to 
think her questions the most important in the world. 
Just when I had put the baby to sleep and had settled 
to my drawing, Eliza would pant up the stairs, charge 
down the hall to my room, open the door, and ask me 
how much ice she should order. If, falling from a 
great height, I told her to order fifty pounds, she 
would stand stupidly regarding me, before pouring out 
a picturesque assortment of words that finally I dis 
covered meant to convey to me that believed 
twenty-five pounds of ice would answer, thus saving 
ten cents, the greatest virtue in the world to Eliza. 
And Should we have warmed rice pudding for lunch? 
and Did I want her to wash the baby’s flannels with 
ammonia? and on and on and on, till the precious time 
during which the baby slept had fled and I had noth 


one po- 


she 


ing to show for its flight. 


ELL, I soon came to the conclusion that loyalty 
W and willingness really weighed little against 

stupidity and slovenliness and unbelievable 
I found myself listening for that shambling 
step on the stairs. Often I could do nothing but con- 
jecture as to the question Eliza was about to ask me, 
though a moment before my mind had been full of a 
Though I might warn her 
would 


slowness. 


picture I wished to create. 
a thousand times not to disturb 
each day assail me with a question that must to her 


me, yet she 
mind be answered immediately. 

Slowly I developed a bad case of “nerves.” I felt 
eventually as if I were behind myself, pushing a lag 
ging, dazed self along to some hazy attainment. 

So it came at last to the necessity for parting with 
I secured an intel- 
She 


Eliza, if only to save my mind. 
ligent woman to whom we paid $6 a 
would do no laundry work, she told me, and I recog- 
nized in her some element of the specialist. So I found 
a good laundress, and then I tried to breathe easier, 
though the thought of our rising expenses appalled me. 


week. 


Of course I had the entire charge of little Robert. 
I bathed and dressed him in the morning; fed him, 
played with him a little, and put him to sleep. Then 


worked until noon, till he 
a healthy child, and for 
grow into his indi- 
somewhat 


Il went to my and 
Fortunately, he was 


room 
awoke. 
the first year 
viduality his 
like those of a well-regulated machine. 

Frances, my maid, would sometimes take him 
out in his carriage in the afternoon. * But she did this 
with such an ill grace that I dreaded ever asking her 
to do it. Still, after Eliza's awful reign, I 
to stand a great deal from Frances, since she could 
answer the telephone, she did know how much ice to 


before he began to 


responses to my cure were 


hew 
managed 


order, and she could, if she wished to do so, cook a 
plain dinner, though, of course, she really knew noth- 
ing of the importance of cooking. And almost greatest 
of all, we lived in the suburbs, and she seemed willing 
to stay with us. 


when she realized that another child was com- 


UT 
B ing, she began to put on airs and to drop from her 


daily round one task after another. So in despair 
I hired a man to beat the rugs and to wash the windows. 


And if ever the thought of resting from my work 
came to me I put it away. Orders for illustrations 
came to me—many of them—and I never refused an 


order. Often I had to read books and short stories, 
and concentrate closely in order to pick out the best 
situation for the illustrations. Looking back now, I 
wonder that I accomplished so much under such fear 
ful strain. 

One night my nerves were raw after a day of count 
holds. I 


jumped at the least sound, and when Robert noticed 


less irritations such as only a woman’s day 


my condition, I told him all that bothered me. Be- 
fore I had protected him. Some primal instinct 
forced me always to have things pleasant for him 


in the evening. He was the 
going out every day to work! It 
should be soothed and comforted 


when he returned home 
man of the house, 
was written that he 
when that day’s work was finished. 

I told him how mat- 
“You 


But when he spoke solicitously 


ters stood. He had the answer ready at once: 
a nurse for the boy.” 
this idea, so next 


nurse, I 


need more help 

I really was too tired to combat 
morning I telephoned the 
wanted an intelligent woman with excellent references, 
her I her what 
with an when the second 


agency for a 


and when I found agreed to pay she 
asked, $S a 
baby came. 

She asked for $10 when our little girl was born, and 
I gave it to her. Miss Wilmer, upon 


being called, was a cold, formal sort of person. When 


week, increase 


as she insisted 








I shared a studio with | 
three other women: a 

violin teacher, a writ- ‘hh | 
er, and a miniaturist 











little Robert told her a story he considered funny, she 
rewarded him with an icy dab at his collar and told 
him to throw his shoulders back. But I soon learned 
that the children were absolutely safe in her care, 
which, of course, was a comfort to me 

She had been with me a month when she came to me 
one morning with the complaint that her room was not 
kept clean, whereupon tremblingly I spoke to Frances 
Kyances replied indignantly that Miss Wilmer required 
h rug to be shaken every day and her mattress to 
be left in the sun till noon. 

“Just plain notions,” concluded 
not here to wait on her. That 
bargain.” 


Frances, “and I'm 


never wus in the 


I returned to Miss Wilmer: “Couldn't you forego 
having your rug beaten every day?’ I said. “Frances 
will throw your windows wide and sweep with wet 
salt every day, and the man thoroughly beats the 
rugs every Friday.” 

“Just as you please, Mrs. G— Miss Wilmer re- 


turned: “I am accustomed to being in very sanitary 
households.” 
After which snub I meekly subsided. On my way 


upstairs Frances approached me—rather, waylaid me. 

“If there’s to be any thought of being 
thumb, I'll give notice at once,” she told me. 

“You may sweep her rug after opening the windows 
in her I said, and went on to my working 
room. On my board stood a half finished picture. I 
looked at it woodenly. All the delicate fancies, the 
fine uplifting atmosphere, I had dreamed of putting 
upon the canvas were gone, swept away by the deadly 
materiality of a day in my home. 


under her 


room wide,” 


CRIED as I realized that with each additional per 
I son added to my staff my work only increased. I 

could see no light, no solution to my 
problem. 

The next morning, 
fresh and eager to be at 
forced from me: 

“How I envy you!” 

He turned quickly. “Envy! 

“Because when you arrive at your office with a free 
mind you will start your work. You don’t first 
to see that the janitor has properly cleaned your office. 
It is so clean, so neat that 
fails to impress you. You don't have to stop an impor 
tant business transaction to settle a petty 
tween the office 
finally return to 
tingling.” 

I would still have rushed on, 
stopped me. 


possible 


husband was leaving. 
his work, the words were 


when my 


Why?” 

have 
its very spic-and-spanness 
dispute be- 


You don't 
every 


boy and the stenographer. 


your business with nerve 


but his hurt expression 


“You don’t know the worries in a man’s day,” he 
said. 
“Yes, I do,” I answered. “But I contend they don’t 


compare with those in my day.” 
He did not answer, and we parted in silence. 


When that night my 
husband sat down to 
his paper, he did not 
at once begin to read 
Instead he 
and said : 
thinking 
your 


looked 
over at me, 
“I’ve been 
deal of 
this morning. 
Haven't you enough 
help in the house?” 

I answered briefly : 
“A sufficient number 
of persons, yes.” 

He said: “I believe 
you need a complete 


a great 
words 


rest. That course is 


about the only one I 
can suggest, since 


you don't seem to be 
fortunate in the serv- 
ants.” 

His speech fired me 
beyond the point of 


caring for his feel- 
ings. I felt I didn't 
wish to shield them. 


“And if I'm not for 
tunate,”’ I flung out, 
“it is not as you in- 
sinuate because I 
can't Manage my 
servants. It is be 
cause I have to put 
into the hands of un 
interested, totally un- 
trained aliens the 


most vital interests 
of my life and yours. 
And I have learned 
that I can’t leave 


anything to their dis- 
eretion or to their in- 
telligence, since they 
haven't any discretion 
or intelligence. Just 
between Frances and 
which I am made the 
lest any 


now a feud has been declared 
Miss Wilmer, 


umpire, a 


in consequence of 


very unwilling and fearful umpire, 


decision I may make should cause one or the other to 
leave me in a hurry.” 

He did not answer, and I said very distinetly : “And 
I, too, have a profession at which I work and earn 
money. Is it fair?’ 

“Well, isn’t that what vou wanted—economic inde 
pendence?” he asked. “It's true,” he went on, “that 


entered into our agreement, we didn’t realize 


in our lives children would make.” 


when we 

what a difference 
LOOKED keenly at him. 

“Things are hard for Robert, and 

then he prepared to take up his paper. But when 

I was at the door Robert spoke again. “One way sug 

gests itself said. “Let your work go for a 

are well along, and let us 

Surely if we live 


you,” said 


to me,” he 
till the children 
all depend entirely upon my income. 
simply it will be sufficient, and some time when the 
company is on a footing that 
increased.” He looked closely at me. 
think of the idea?” 


few yeurs, 


income will be 
“What do you 


secure 


I was tired, and Robert’s suggestion did bear a 
strong appeal at the moment. “We could rent this 


flat so the work wouldn’t be 
rest.” he continued. 
before the day’s 


Rob 


house and take a small 
and you could simply 
the next morning, 
grasp, I mentally 


so hard 

Of course, early 
routine had me in its 
ert’s plan. To let my profession go for 
a few years would mean eventually 
nearly as hard a struggle for 
tion as I had faced in the beginning. 
And when the children were both able 
thus leaving me a few 


rejected 


recogni | 


to zo to school. 


hours a day for myself, I should be 
very well along toward forty. But 
keenest of all was my sense of injus 
tice that I should be compelled to give 
up entirely my work because I had a 
home and children. Robert had both, 
and he could follow his work, too, since 
he was not crippled, bound by the mere 


machinery of living. 


I was still pondering the question 
when one day shortly after my talk 
with Robert, I was on my way from 
the kitchen to my own room. The 


door stood ajar and I peeped 


Wilmer sat at the 


nursery 


in Miss window 


with her back to me. Young Robert 
stood near, watching her, while the lit 
tle girl lay asleep on the bed 

“When are we going out?’ asked 
Robert. 

Miss Wilmer did not look up from 


her task She answered, however, 


shortly : “Not now.” 


COLLIER’s} 


Silence. Then from Robert: “I want to 
I want to do something.” 
“Robert, I must 


request for 


50 out now 


request you to be quiet. Or is that 


an impossible you to obey?” 

Robert murmured something. 
cle from a small table and twirled it in his finger, 
Miss Wilmer didn't around, but she evi. 
dently went on the policy that a child is always doing 
what he shouldn't do, said : 
Robert. Try to be quiet. 
tleman if you don't 

I should have smiled then, if Robert hadn't been my 
own child, at the idea of asking an active, 
to learn repose! But I didn’t smile. 

Robert wandered aimlessly about the room. “Can't 
I take my sleigh down in the yard?” he asked. “py 
stay there and you can watch me from the window.” 

Miss Wilmer spoke sharply: “You cannot leave the 
nursery, Robert, until your sister wakens from her nap 
and Tam ready to dress you both for 
we will go for a walk.” 

Robert murmured something and Miss Wilmer de. 
manded to know what he was “muttering beneath his 
breath.” 

So Robert told her. “I hate you,” he said very dis. 
tinctly. “I hate you clear down to my heart.’ 

Astounded, Miss Wilmer full height. “] 
shall complain at once to your mother,” she said with 
great dignity. “I am entitled to respect from you.” 

But I ran away as fast as I could—ran to my own 
room and shut and locked the door. She should never 
get at me to complain! I covered my eyes to shut out 
the vision of that little mutinous face. I shut down 
on my consciousness that I might not think of all the 
little laddie was daily being deprived of. The fine. 
constructive freedom I had once dreamed of giving to 
my children he did not know. Instead he was held 
down, turned aside, recommended to have poise! 


He picked uP an arti. 


even look 


so she “Please stop that 
You will never be a gep. 
learn repose.” 


growing boy 


the street; they 


rose to her 


Y BOARD stood ready for me. A letter from an 
M editor urging the immediate completion of im- 
portant work stared up at me from my desk. 
But I couldn’t bring myself to take my pencil in hand. 
I walked away to the window, utter discouragement 
filling me. 
I don't yield easily. 
but at that moment I felt beaten. 


I fight for my own way of life, 
At iength I walked 


to the window and stood there for a long space of 
time. I saw Miss Wilmer emerge with the two chil- 
dren. Frances stood on the steps directing the man of 


all work, and as Miss Wilmer and the children passed 
elevated her nose in a very unmistakable 
manner and in return for the courtesy Miss Wilmer 
managed subtly to convey her scorn for one of such 
low social status. 

just then the words of a 


her, she 


I remembered little writer 


friend when I confided my domestic worries to her 
“Be glad, my dear, that your nurse and maid are ene- 
mies. That’s rather better than when they enter into 


situations 
But I 


I've had both 
under my and I know whereof I speak.” 
got small comfort from the 
still at the window Miss Wilmer re- 
turned with the children in proper tow, and I had only 
arrived at a belief, not a solution, the belief that being 
a woman I had to pay the piper for being a producer. 
Since I wished to be finely independent, I had to put 
into the hands of untrained servants vital interests, 
the cooking of food, and the partial care of my chil- 
dren. I thought of should I 
ask her to prepare “a well-balanced meal,” though 
largely by their food those dependent on her services 
were kept up to or high point of efficiency. 
And Miss Wilmer regarded children as little beings 
who must be kept in their places, who must be trained 
out of all initiative, and reduced as much as possible 


a conspiracy against you. 
roof, 
memory. 


I was when 


Frances’s bewilderment 


below a 


Continued on page 3 






** I’ve enough work to do as it 
is. Now, Robert, if you show 
temper I shall punish you”’ 
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AYBE you think it has become 

so that all Christmas stories, 
Thanksgiving stories, Decoration Day 
stories, etc., are bores, but the High 
Constable will show you your mistake. 
He is not waxworks made for the oc- 
casion; you will like him while you 
laugh at him, and love him when you 
stop laughing, and at last get warmed 
up to forget what you ought to forget 
on Decoration Day, and to remember 
what should be remembered. 


APTAIN KAZER stood in Memorial Park, 
awaiting the approach of the Grand Army. 
You see he did not belong to the Grand Army. 


towered monument erected to 


and the gallant regi 


him the 
the memory of Colonel Prettyleaf 
Pennsylvania volunteers that fought under 
Civil War. On either side, as far as he 
street was lined with spectators. 

A crash of from a marching 
and the crowds struggled and craned their 

“Ye'd think,” the Captain remarked contemptuousl) 


Over 


ment of 
him in the 
could see, the 
band, 


necks. 


music sounded 


to Sergeant Smithers, who stood beside him, “that 
the people of this here town nevei seen a parade be 
fore.” 

“Who's that marching ahead?’ he suddenly de 
manded, peering down the street with dim, blue eyes. 


“Chief of Police Bixler.” 


“That good-for-nothing?” he ejaculated ineredu 
lously. 
“Bixler’s the only regelar policeman in town, and 
police leads parades every 
wheres.” 
‘T know it,” said Kazer 
- ; +4 
testily. “I used to lead ‘em i aA 
myself.” ¥% 7 
“So ye did, Cap'n, when - 
ye was High Constable.” Re 


“Them 


Was parades.” 
OR an instant he lived 
1) in the past At the 
head of 
veterans 
street he 
erect 


Was parades as 


Georgetown's 
this 
with 


down same 
head 


straight 


came, 
and 
him, but 
nevertheless, of the 


of cheering, 


eyes set 
before conscious, 
crowds 


sympathetic 


friends that lined the way. 
Oh, the glory of those days! 
Would that he could live 


them over again! 

“They don’t pay much at 
tention to the High 
Stable nowadays,” 
Smithers. 


Con 
remarked 


“No office would amount to 
anything with Lenk Gott 
shall in it.” 

“Lenk ought to stick to 


selling fish 
his line.” 
“As High Constable 
disgrace to the 
can't see 
him.” 


That’s more in 
he’s a 
borough. I 


why they elected 


“I heard they done it fer a joke.” 
F “They hadn't ought to joke with the highest office 
in the borough.” 

“Here comes the Chief Burgess on a hoss.” ob 
served the Sergeant. 

“It’s lucky he don’t have to go no faster’n a walk,” 


replied Kazer, “« 

The Chief 
Captain's home 
Credited to Chief 
toriety that attended his domestic 

“If he knew what a figger he 
May 31 


vr he’d fall off.” 
Burgess was his near 
peaceful one, and he ac 
Prettyleaf much of the no 
infelicities. 


euts in 


Was not a 


Burgess 


neighbor: the 


the saddle,” 





By 





scorn, “he wouldn't 


a touch of 
hisself.”” 
think of the 


said the Sergeant with 
think so much of 

“When 
mused the 
he went 


him to have a 


Gettysburg,” 
hand afore 
possible fer 


Colonel at 
“fighting hand to 
wouldn’t think it 
son like this narrer-chested 


you 
Captain, 
down, ye 


Burgess of 


our’n.” 

“He’s more proud of belonging to the Sons of 
Veterans than his old man was of commanding the 
finest regiment that ever marched out of TPennsy! 


vania.” 

“He's lived all his life 
It’s to me the Colonel don’t bow 
shame monnyment when the 


on his old man’s reputation. 
his head in 


Burgess 


a wonder 
up there on his 
rides by.” 


“Who's the fellers in the big wagon?’ asked 
Smithers. 

“Them is the Borough Council.” 

“Rather young, ain't they, to be running the 
borough?” 

“Old ones, what has any reputation to lose, won't 


take the job.” 
The thin wavering column of veterans passed. Each 
old soldier carried a small bouquet to lay on the 
grave of a comrade in the borough cemetery. 
“I wonder,” said the Sergeant wistfully, “if 
us when we're 


they'll 


remember gone?” 


“It makes no difference to me,” said the Cap 
tain quite savagely, “whether they do or not. The 
shame’s their own if they fergit how a man fit fer 


his country jest because he don't belong to the Grand 


Army.” 


HE passing Color Sergeant staggered bravely be 
neath the weight of the post's silken flag. 


Kazer, with his thin mouth set in a grim line, 
and his beard thrust forward at an impressive angle, 
straightened his bent back and brought his hand 


who followed 


officer, did 


stifly to a salute. Smithers, always 


the example of his superior likewise 


The Joke on the High 
Constable 


Francis G. Burrows 


this breach of 
military atti- 
who 


looked 


Kuazer, 


frowned at 
unbending in his 


secretary, back and 
discipline 

tude, guzed 
viewed the 


contemptuously at the spectators, 
with veneration. 


soldier 


veterans almost 
if they 


as marches nowadays is a hero.” 
war.” 


people wouldn't know a real 
did see one. Anybody 
of the fellers never 
What marched behind me when I was High 
ones What done the fighting. Now, 
enlisted calls hisself a veteran. 
Doe Andrews didn’t jine the army until the Confederate 
State and his folks’ property was 
He got jist clost enough to Gettys- 
Then he got out 


“These 
“Some seen the 

“The men 
Constable was the 
every feller whatever 
army started up the 
liable to git burned. 
burg to hear the cannon booming 
a Bible and started to read it Him that had never 
been inside a church in his life! He wanted to git 
religion afore it was the joke of the 
town fer 
been a turrible 

“Major 

“He's only a 


Andrews 
/ I SHE volunteer fire 
A host they seemed in 
shirts and black 
“Fire companies is popular,” 
“It's a 
with all these 
“They don't 
Kazer sardonically “— 
And if it free 
couldn't git 


was too late. It 
But people thinks he must ‘a’ 
fighter bec: 


years. how 


iuse he runs the post.” 
commander.” 


does everything as 


Cummings is post 


figgerhead. They 


wants it 


came along. 
uniforms of red 


department now 
their 
trousers. 
remarked the Sergeant. 
wonder a fire ever gits a chance to git started 
fellers ready to outen it.” 

companies fer fire fight- 
more in 
their 
pull a 


belong to fire 
’arading’s 
licker in 


ing,” said 
their line. 
they 


wasn't fer 


cellars enough members to 


hose truck.” 

with any organi- 
sufficient 
nonmember 


affiliated himself 
never had 


Kazer had 
zation 
to yy 
ship in the ¢ 


never 
because he money 
His 
e him no concern, but 
join the 


simply 


membership fees and dues 
getown Post gay 


opportunity to 


reor's 


his neglect, vears ago, of an 


Rescue Hose Company he now regarded as a grave 
error of judgment. 
The last rank of firemen 





ae) 


am 


,, 








The thin, wavering column of veterans passed. Each old 
soldier carried a small bouquet to lay on the grave of a com- 
rade in the borough cemetery. ‘‘I wonder,’’ said the Ser- 
geant wistfully, ‘‘if they'll remember us when we're gone?”’ 


Recognition came to them from a few lowly com- 
rades in the rear. 
“Howdy, Cap'n; howdy, Sergeant,” they cried in 


high, tremulous voices, with a friendly wave of their 
fluttering hands. 
From the head of the column, Dr. Andrews, post 


passed, and the crowds, im- 
mediately forgetting the 
solemn memorial ceremonies, 
overflowed the street, in pur- 
suit of the pleasures of a 
holidays 
The two 


veterans looked 


about blankly, quite at a 
loss which way to turn. For 
them the great event of the 


day was over. 
“We might as well go 
down to the hotel,” sug 


gested the Captain. 


N its day, the American 
l House, toward which 
they bent their steps, was 
Georgetown’s leading hotel, 


and in its lobby the Captain 
lacked an interested 
audience of distinguished 
citizens to entertain with 
thrilling tales of adventure, 
hardship, and battle. Never 
in their company was he al- 
lowed to go thirsty. Of 
more practical benefit 
their influence in securing his 
High Constable 
for several terms. The work 
was not burdensome and the 


hever 


was 


election as 





emoluments were consider- 

able. The job, in fact, was 

well suited to his taste. 

But time had wrought sad changes. His friends, 
whose generosity had sowed in him the seeds of 
habitual drinking, had died or drifted away. On 
the death of his wife, whose earnings as a seamstress 


had largely contributed to the support of the house- 
hold, his daughter had come to live with him, and he 
was reduced to the ignominy of paying board in his 
own home. His pension now was utterly inadequate 


demands of his thirst. In truth, the 
was clouded with adversity. 
forlorn hope of im- 


cherished 


to meet the 
twilight of his life 

He entertained 
proving his condition. 


occasionally a 
Deep in his heart he 








& 


a secret ambition to again hold office as High Con 
stable At one stroke he would thereby recruit his 
depleted finances, become again a useful member of 
society, and enjoy the prestige which the office right 
fully carried with it 

On their arrival at the American House, the Cap 
tain and Sergeant, purely from force of habit, pro 
ceeded directly to the bar The bartender produced 
a decanter but withheld it in sudden suspicion 

“Who's this on?” he asked. 

“Pay you next week,” muttered the Captain 

“How about your friend?” 

“Pay you on pension day,” suggested the Sergeant 

“Then you both can wait till pension day for your 
liquor.” 

“Since when,” demanded the Captain ferociously, 
“ain't my credit good at the American House?” 

“You kin search me,” replied 
the bartender indifferently. 

“Young man,” said Kazer sav 
agely, “I drank in this here hotel 
afore you was born.” 

“Shouldn't be surprised if you 
did.” 

“That was when this hotel was 
a hotel. Fresh ‘uns like you 
didn’t grow around Georgetown 
them days.” 

“If you don't like it here, why 
don’t you go somewhere else?” 

“Go call your boss,” ordered 
the Captain imperiously, “and 
we'll see if we can’t have a 
drink.” 

“I’m the boss just now.’ 


AZER seemed doomed to 
K ignoble defeat when sud 
denly the doors were 
thrown open violently, and a 
boisterous crowd of red-shirted 
firemen trooped noisily to the bar. 
“Gentlemen,” cried a tall 
young man, standing on the bar 
rail, “Mr. Schwartz is buying a 
drink.” 

The firemen drained their 
glasses with gusto, and sang, 
with a heartiness which com 
pensated for melodious imper 
fections, a ballad, which, by a 
slight change of text, fits an) 
similar occasion. 

“Here’s to Mr. Schwartz, Mr. 
‘chwartz-z, Mr. Schwartz-z-z.”. And Mr. Schwartz, 
Georgetown’s noted brewer, smiled until his round, red, 
jovial face radiated his pleasure. He nodded to his 
spokesman, who thereupon rose again upon the rail, 
and shouted above the din: “Gentlemen, Mr. Schwartz 
is buying another drink.” 

The youth looked about the room. His eyes rested 
upon the two old men. 

“Ain't the Captain and Sergeant in on this?’ he 
whispered. 

“Sure ting,” 
a drink.” 


AZER glared at the bartender with intense satis 
faction as he drained his glass. 


“I say, Cap'n,” demanded the tall youth, 


said the brewer cordially. “Gif ‘em all 


“weren't you in the war?” 
“Sure he was,” cried a voice from the crowd, “else 
why do they call him ‘Cap'n’? 
“That don’t signify nothing,” said another scorn 
fully. 
and hobbles along with a cane is called ‘Cap'n’ sorter 


“Nowadays any old fossil that has a beard 


as a mark of respect.” 

Kazer ignored the interruption. “I fit in yer grand 
dad Prettyleaf’s own regiment,” he said. 

“I bet the Cap'n was more spry then than he is 
now,” observed a fireman, “else he wouldn't ‘a’ sur 
vived some of them retreats we read about 

“Then how’s it come,” asked the Colonel's grandson, 
“that you're not in the parade? 

“It ain't everybody that fit as has to show off on 
Decoration Day. Them that likes to parade the most 
sometimes done the least fighting.” 

“The Cap’n mayn’t be in the Grand Army,” insin 
uated another, “but I bet he’s right on the job every 
pension day 

“IT don’t git no more’n I'm entitled to,” 
badgered old warrior, “which is more’n some kin say.” 

“Of course not. Yer rheumatiz is enough for a 
There’s some gitting money 


growled the 


pension if nothing else 
from the Government for lesser’n that.” 

“Never had the rheumatiz in my life,” said Kazer 
shortly. 

“Then what makes you limp?” 

“None o’ yer business.” 

“Come, come, shentlemen,” cried the alarmed brewer, 
who above all things disliked a barroom brawl. “Vy 
shouldt ve spend our time quarreling?” 

Turning to the bartender he said peremptorily 
“Fill ‘em up again.” 

The afternoon waned and the firemen drifted away, 


Young 


l’rettyleaf also remained, partly because it was too 


but the two veterans clung close to the bar 


early for him to go home unobserved, and partly be 
cause, in his present environment, he was safe from 
parental scrutiny. Indeed, he patronized the American 
House because his father, the Chief Burgess, did not 


N occasional smile illumined the Captain's grim 
A features. He told his favorite war stories, and 
even essayed a few war-time melodies in a 
quavering falsetto voice. He shed a few tears on re 
calling the hardships of the Civil War 
“Ye're a chip off the old block,” he said confiden 
tially to young Prettyleaf. “Yer granddad, I mean, not 
yer father—although I ain’t got nothing agin him 


He allus had it in fer me because the Colonel give 
me my home fer a little favor I once done him. 


COLLIER’s 


I found him one night the lawn after he haq 
dropped from a second-story window ‘Pon my word 
he wasn't hurt, although | vould have been killed 
if he had been sober We never found out Whether 
he naturally fell out or was forcibly ejected 

‘His case is unfortunate said Major Cummings 


“But, doctor, we must remembe! that everybody 


drank heavily in our day 
“That precious pair of old men said the seere 
tary with emphasis, “are a splendid example to thy 
young men of to-day of what not to be 
Late that night the Chief Burgess hurried home 
through a drizzling rain At the Kazer residence he 
stopped in astonishment on beholding the Lrizzled 
Captain asleep on the doorstep, entirely oblivious of 
the rain and his saturated clothing. He aroused the 
veteran and piloted him to his own residence, where 
the Captain spent the night on 
a couch. 
“Cap'n,” said Mr. Prettyleaf 
meditatively, on the following 
morning, “how would you like to 
be High Constable?’ 
Kazer was quite dumfounded. 


He had thought his dissipation 
the night before was utterly 
ruinous to his political aspira 
tidns 

“Do you think,” he asked 
humbly, “that I would be aj 
right fer the job? 

“You're just the man,” said 
the Chief Burgess heartily. “We 
need a candidate to fill out th 
ticket. What do you say?” 

The Captain accepted without 
undue haste, the deal was closed. 
and he was duly scheduled to 
! Republican borough 
ticket at the fall election 


Y special invitation, the Cap 
B tain received the election re 
turns at the Rescue Hose 
House 


comfortable Chair and smoked 


ead the 


He placidly rocked in a 
his pipe, as one ward after an 
other was found to have given 
him an unprecedented majority 
over Gottshall, the  fishmonger 
But beneath his outward calm his 





heart was filled with gladness 











The Captain bowed gravely, right and left, as General 
Grant had done, on an occasion, never to be forgot- 
ten, when he visited Georgetown many years before 


Right at 
this here bar he used to stand, and no one else 
The boys all lost a good friend 


“The Colonel was open-handed, he was. 


could spend a cent. 
when he died.” 

Kazer’s cane war of material assistance in steady 
ing his steps whe he left the hotel late in the 
evening. 

“Want me to go along?’ ventured the Sergeant as 
they paused at the corner. 

“Better look after yourself,” said the Captain coldly. 

“Tt was a big day.” commented Smithers 
fully, “even if we don’t belong to the Grand Army.” 

“We'd both be better off,” said Kazer bitterly, “if 
we'd ‘a’ died when we amounted to some 


cheer 


thing.” 

Whereupon he hobbled off, leaving the 
Sergeant standing on the corner in per 
plexity. 


WILIGHT was shading into dark- 
I ness when Chief Burgess Pretty 
leaf, on his way to a meeting of 
Republican borough leaders, stopped in 
Memorial Park, where Major Cummings 
and Dr. 
Grand Army’s staff 
“A right nice turnout we had to-day,” said Andrews. 
left,” replied Cummings, “that 


Andrews were lowering the colors from the 


“We have so few 
our parades are becoming sadder each year.” 

“We would have more,” said the secretary with 
asperity, “if all the men eligible for membership in 
the post would join. Kazer and Smithers were in 
the park as usual, watching the rest of us drag along 
in the hot sun.” 

“T think they 
afford to.” 

“They get all the liquor they want 


would join the post if they could 


more than is 
good for them—and liquor is the only thing you can't 
get on credit.” 

“Kazer has been acting right decently of late,” in 
terposed Mr. Prettyleaf. “His daughter makes him 
toe the mark, although his wife never could do much 
with him. That poor woman had a hard time of it 
and it didn’t help her temper We could hear her 
across the lot berating him whenever he was a little 
under the weather. 





tempered only with chivalrous 
pity for his vanquished rival. 

A great crowd of firemen was patronizing the bar 
in the cellar when the news of the Captain's landslide 
reached them. With a shout they poured from the 
basement and drew forth the red and gold hose wagon, 
which was carefully preserved for parades and other 
festive occasions Kuazer was lifted aboard and Chief 
Burgess Vrettyleaf was persuaded to sit beside him 
A hundred men seized the hand ropes. An impromptu 
drum corps, With instruments filched from the rooms 
of the company’s band, headed the procession. Re- 
cruits joined them, with tin horns, whistles, and cir 
cular saws from a neighboring mill 

Torches of red fire illumined the way. Dust, 
scented with the odor of fallen leaves, rose from the 
tread of marching feet. In the luminous cloud the 
Attracted 
spectators gathered 


Captain was conspicuous on his high seat 
by the noise, a great crowd of 
along the line of march and cheered him mightily. 

‘Take off your hat, Cap'n,” 
Chief Burges “Don't you hear them 


urged the 


cheering you? 

The Captain did so, and the light was 
retlected brilliantly from his polished, 
bald pate. He bowed gravely, right and 
left, as General Grant had done, on an 
occasion, never to be forgotten. when he 
visited Georgetown many years before 
True, the General had worn a_ high hat 
and rode in a carriage, while the Captain 
wore a slouch hat and rode on a hose truck, but with 
all due respect to the General. the Captain felt that 
the reception accorded him by his fellow townsmen 
Was just as enthusiastic 

Kazer started home at last with as great dignits 
and precision as were compatible with the toasts to 
which he had been compelled to respond upon his re 
turn to the Rescue Hose House He paused to look 
curiously at the City Hall, a dingy old building, 
which, in the near future, was to be his official head 
quarters Prior to its acquisition by the borough it 


had been the first home of the the Rescue Companys 


and in the darkne he could see the grotesque out 
lines of the hose tower which still stood in the rear 

A solemn mood came over him as he resumed his wa) 
The weight of a new responsibility now rested upon his 
He hoped that he would bear it worthily 


ROM «a cedar chest in the attie of his home the 
hk Captain took a blue coat adorned with brass but- 
tons and a hat which bore in brass letters the 
title, “High Constable.” ( ' ») 
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COMMENT ON CONGRESS 


HERE are in the United States 

Senate seven men who, as Repub 

licans four years ago, broke away 

from their party and voted against the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill. They are: 

Josern L. 

Moses F. 


Bristow, Kansas. 
CLAPP, Minnesota. 

Coe I. CRAWForD, South Dakota 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, Iowa 

Rosvert M, LA Fouierre, Wisconsin. 
KNUTE NELSON, Minnesota. 

Mites PoInpextTeR, Washington. 


These compose the Senators who are left 
of the original Their 
against the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill in 
1909 elevated them high in public esteem. 
One of the most interesting problems of 


Insurgents. vote 


the present moment is whether in the year 
1913 they will vote for or against the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill. The problem 
before them otherwise. 
The final vote in the present tariff session 
will be either to perpetuate the Payne 
Aldrich Bill or to substitute another. 


The Present Need 


AN THIS writing it is entirely conceiv- 
able that President Wilson may need 


the support of some Progressives or pro 


cannot be stated 


gressive Republicans to pass his tariff bill. 


If four Democratic Senators should op 


pose the bill that would be enough to 
negative the party’s majority. It is known 
certainly that the two Democratic Sena 


tors from Louisiana will vote against the 
bill. The one avowed Progressive Senator, 
Poindexter of Washington, is expected to 
vote for the bill. Senator La Follette has 
been ostentatious in publie avowals of his 
purpose to aid President Wilson in every 
way, but he has not said whether or not 
he will vote for the tariff bill, and in pre 
liminary skirmishes he has aided Penrose 
and opposed the Democrats. It is hard 
to conceive a time when President Wilson 
shall Senator La Follette’s 
much as right now. 


need aid so 


Simmons and Penrose 
ENATOR SIMMONS, by virtue of his 
position as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, is leading the tariff fight in 
the Senate for the For the 
Republicans the fight is being led by Sena 


Democrats. 


tor Penrose, assisted by Senator La Fol 
lette. the 
delightful bit of dialogue took place: 

Mr. The referred to 
the utter lack of necessity for long speeches. He 
certainly that brilliant and 
prolonged effort of his own four years ago when 
he held the rapt attention of the Senate for four 
days in advocating a duty on lumber. 

Mr. SIMMONS—Mr. President, I for a 
duty of 7 cents on lumber, and I did it because 
the bill then under consideration—the 
Aldrich, of which the schedule was a 
part—carried duties of from about 45 to 50 per 
cent upon everything that entered into the manu- 
facture of lumber and constituted a part of the 
cost of its production. I said in that speech if 
you will take those excessive 
duties, which the lumberman had to pay, off the 
machinery and other things that 
largely into the cost of his product, I would vote 


Between two leaders a very 


PENROSE Senator... 


does not remember 
voted 


Payne 
lumber 


and burdensome 


entered so 


to put lumber on the free list. I was against 
putting it on the free list while these heavy 
Payne-Aldrich rates, which constituted such a 


heavy charge against his product, were retained. 
Mr. PeENRosE—Mr. President 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


Tue Vick PRESIDENT—Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Denn 
sylvania? 

Mr. SIMMONS 

Mr. 
recalls his energy during that speech on lumber. 

Mr. SIMMONS—I did not catch what the Sena 


Certainly. 


PeNnrosE—The energy of the Senator now 


tor said. 
Mr. PENROSE 
Senator's 


It was a polite reference to the 
recent statement. But I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he still advocates 
the rates which he then advocated on lumber 
when he called the attention of the Senate to 
the desolation which would prevail in different 
States of the South if Canadian lumber was per 
mitted to pass over the American border free? 

Mr. SIM MONS—-This bill does the very thing that 
I then said if it were done I would be in favor 
of free lumber. We have greatly reduced or put 
on the free list the duties of the Payne-Aldrich 
law upon the things that enter into the cost of 
the manufactures of lumber, and I with 
pleasure vote for free lumber. 


shall 


Senator Penrose’s sarcasm has a gentle 


lightness that is very unlike his bulky 
Of course he had the best of this 


four 


frame, 
argument. 
vears Senator Simmons has fought bit 


Twice during the past 


terly against his party in the Senate and 
against the party platform—once against 
the tariff on 
once against reciprocity. It is fair to say, 
however, that 
leading the fight for tariff reduction with 
energy and ability. But it is true 
that he is not the best man to heap shame 
Louisiana for 


a reduction in lumber and 


Senator Simmons is now 


also 


upon Senator Ransdell of 
opposing the Democratic reduction of the 
tariff on North 


have helped the Democratic party more by 


Carolina would 


sugar. 


keeping Senator Simmons at home. 


A Century-Old Infant 
YENATOR RANSDELL of 
arguing for the retention of a duty 


Louisiana, 


on sugar, said that since the year 1789 
there has never been a day when there 
was not a duty on sugar, except for a 
period when that commodity had some 
thing better than a duty, a bounty of two 
cents a pound. Thereupon Senator Myers 
of Montana said: 

the Senator 


has been 


I should like to ask my friend, 
from Louisiana, if this industry 


tected for 100 years and is still an infant indus 


pro 


try that needs protection, how long it will take it 
to become a matured industry and to be grown so 
that it will not need protection as an infant? 


An Unworthy Argument 
BENEZER J. HILL was for eighteen 


years, prior to the present session, a 
Representative in Congress from the two 
western counties of Connecticut. In the 
Democratic landslide of fall he lost 
This was a pity, for, although 


last 
his seat. 
a thoroughgoing protectionist, he was sin 
cere, honest, and a very clear thinker 
so long as he stuck to economic subjects. 
Recently he made a speech which was in- 
corporated in the Congressional Record 
by James R. Mann, the Republican leader. 
In the preamble to the speech, these two 
sentences occur: 

The outcome is an Administration with not a 
New England man in it for the first time in our 
nation’s history. 

It is said that for the first time in fifty years 


there has not been a Union soldier on the Repub- 
lican side and but one on the Democratic side. 
It was not worthy of Mr. Hill to inti 
that the 
sectional lines. 
from the truth. 


tariff is being revised on 
Nothing could be farther 


The Southerners in Con 


mate 


gress have been under the strongest pres 
sure from special interests in their com 
munities, and, except for the Louisiana 
Senators, the pressure has been resisted 
with admirable manliness. 


The Democratic Weakness 


R. HILL and all the Republicans are 

on much safer ground when they 
stand on this assertion which was made 
in ex-Congressman Hill's speech : 

The last Congress with sixty-three Democratic 
majority spent $87,000,000 more than any 
Republican Congress ever appropriated. 

This was done by a Democratic Cougress 
which was elected on a platform of econ 
omy, in a campaign in which all the Demo 
cratic candidates denounced Republican 
extravagance. This record will plague the 


the Democrats at the next election. 


Protecting American Wealth 


NE of the stock phrases of the stand 
pat Republicans is “protecting Ameri 
can labor.” Of American 
wealth that is really protected. The pro 
The 


fallacy inherent in this slogan has never 


course it is 


tection is for commodities, not labor. 
been so well expressed as in this extract 
from a letter from Mr. Joseph McDonald 
of Providence, R. I[.: 

Workmen 
must sell it in a 
protection which 


they 
only 


and 
The 
against 


their labor to sell 


free trade market. 


have 


imerican laborers have 
foreign laborers is the price of a ticket from for 
eign countrics here. The foreign “pauper” labor 
which our workmen need to fear is the pauper 
labor which stands at our mill gates and com- 
petes with the labor already in said ‘mills. 


Abolish These Committees 

| ye in the Democratic and in the 
Republican parties there are contests 

in which the reform element is trying to 

wrest control of the party Congressional 


committees from the Old Guard. Con 
gressman Gardner of Massachusetts has 
formally announced his candidacy for 


Republican chairmanship. These commit 


tees should be abolished. There is no ex 
cuse for a national organization to look 


after the local Congressional fights. No 


eandidate for Congress should receive 
financial aid from outside his own dis 
trict. The fight should be conducted 


wholly within the boundaries of the dis 
trict. The Republican committee in the 


past has been a source of scandal. 
The Congressional Record 
URING the 
gressional 
unwieldy padding, is well worfh reading 
thoughtful person in the country 
could find profit 
It is not widely enough known that the 


the Con 


spite of its 


SeSS1LON 


tariff 
Record, in 


very 
and enjoyment in it. 
Record is available to anyone who wishes 
to get it at a price of $1.50 per month, 
payable in advance. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to Samuel B. Donnelly, Pub 
lic Printer, Washington, D. C. 
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Turn at Bond Buying 


ALF of a new issue of Philadel 
phia city bonds was offered to 
“the public” this month The City 
Treasurer took his stand behind a 
grating in the City Hall and literally 
sold the bonds “across the counter.’ 


¢ Wty 
Wher rupeararrenansnsnstittl 


William Jennings Bryan, 
Proud Grandfather 


— is so tricky that it can’t be trusted upon 
such points as this; but surely some of us have 


RRAVMNWN 


In a week the city’s small investors 
took up $4,002,000 of the issue—S$500, 


RVVMHMOWN 


000 more than Mayor Blankenburg 
had asked to have offered to them, 
Our photograph shows the City Treas- 
urer and some of the bond buyers who 
were in the line the first day. On 
this first day, 250 subscriptions were 
received, amounting to S$999,S00. The 


a feeling that it was only a few years ago that the 
newspapers were referring to William Jennings Bryan 
as “The Boy Orator of the Platte.” Yet here he is 
to-day posing before the camera man with two grand 
children, one of them three years old! The photo 
graph was taken while the Secretary of State was 
visiting in Los Angeles It might be interesting to 
add, now that visiting has been mentioned, that Secre 
tary Bryan is the District of Columbia’s champion 

traveler; and, though he is a grandfather, asks MO {i scssssusssnumesmmemmmemsmemmnemmmmenummemmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmemmmnmmmmemmmnets 
odds from the younger men of the Administration. At on the old teapot, the oven, and the 
this writing he has covered nearly 12,000 miles by King Nicholas the Comforter proverbial old stocking, where it is re 


train since March 4 and more than 200 miles by) ported some very cautious persons 
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Mayor himself set an example by 
purchasing $10,000 worth 
The Treasurer found that the sub 


QA AY 


scriptions came from neighboring 
towns as well as from Philadelphia 
and observed that “the denominations 
and condition of the money paid in 


RAVAN 


indicated that a draft had been made 


SS 


motor car. Whether the Commoner aspires to break AN ACCIDENT of light and taken while Nicholas was talking keep their bank account.” 
4 pose in this late photograph to some children who were made An elderly woman paid for $1,000 


Professor Taft's record is a subject of interesting 
speculation. The Taft record for four years was of Nicholas of Montenegro makes orphans by the war The task worth of bonds with bright $10 and 
estimated as approximately 125,000, miles, or “five him look like a double of the late of comforting his people is taking $20 gold pieces, coined early in the 
times the distance around the earth at the equator.” J. P. Morgan. The picture was a large share of the King’s time eighties. They never had been banked 
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A Marathon of 1,400 Runners 


HE largest number of athletes that ever con 

tested in a foot race ran in a modified Mara 
thon through the streets of New York City on the 
afternoon of May 10—1,400 of them lined up in 
twenty-eight ranks, fifty abreast. Our photograph, 
taken near the starting line, shows in the middle 
foreground (No. 1) Hannes Kolehmainen, the Finn 


N 
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who, except for part of the first mile, led through 
out. He finished a minute ahead of his nearest 
competitor. The winner's time for the course of 


7 ila < » & ‘ . - at _ Uy A 
2 3-8 miles was 1 hour 5 minutes 15 3-5 seconds y VALUAAALUUUULAUUAULOUUUUUUU UUM ned I , UMILMLALIUAALMM YUU 
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“Some New Experiments”’ 


Man’s a strange animal, and makes strange use 
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Of his own nature and the various arts, 
And likes particularly to produce 
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Some new experiment to show his parts. 
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| Where a Blunder 
a j 
y 
: _ Would Cost $300,000 
Z HE three-story, 8,000-ton building of the 
- Z High School of Commerce in San Fran- 
g ; , ; ee 
: Z cisco is being treated to a two months’ journey. 
i Z When it arrives at its new site, it will have 
0 Z traveled a little more than two blocks. Five 
n Z miles of steel cable, three donkey engines, 2,000 
e f Z steel rollers, and 100,000 cedar shingles (for 
“ illo use in delicate leveling work) are essential 
a . . pieces of traveling equipment. A miscalcula- 
: A Garden Note from Mr. Houston’s Own Pupils tion of strains or a failure to start and stop 

I 

. the engines simultaneously would cost the con- 
7 YECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, please note: of the freshmen class in a single afternoon. The tractor $300,000—the price of a new building 
rn J An effective way to rid a large lawn of dande- sizzling issue was: “Who is the most popular young if the damage proved serious. If he delivers 
- lions is reported from Washington University, where lady in the class?’ Thus the university improves its the 8,000 tons in perfect condition, he receives 
" in the course of a voting contest, 10,230 roots, each campus and at the same time pays an artistic com- $151,000. The removal is necessary to clear 
" counting as a ballot, were dug by young gentlemen pliment to David F. Houston, formerly its chancellor. space for the city’s new civic center group. 
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A Suffragette Alarm Gun An Engine Raids a Saloon 


HE locomotive in this photograph taken in Cleve- 
land is withdrawing its support from the saloon, 
not trying to butt its way in. At four o’clock in the 


HE iron toadstool in the picture at the left is the 
newest decoration for the lawns of English coun 
trv clubs. cricket grounds, and golf courses. Since the 
militant suffragettes have turned their attention to the morning, however, it had been less prudent, and after 
demoralization of country life, the toadstool alarm gun jumping the track had rammed the brick building with 
The canopy of such force that the side wall was driven four feet 


has been put into service to foil them. 
The jar aroused the neighborhood and 


the toadstool is a weight which drops on a cartridge off its base. : . , 
drove frightened families into the street in their night 


when any of a mesh of wires is touched. Tunbridge 
was injured. Later, the loco- 


Wells. which recently lost its cricket ground pavilion clothes, but no one 


by fire, is protecting the bowling club by this system. motive was pulled away and the building crumpled. 
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The World’s Most oe Frebios 


HE QUESTION INVOLVED in the California Anti-Alien Land 
Law is not for to-day alone. It is for generations to come. It 
is not a Japanese question alone. It is a Chinese question, a 

Hindu question, a Korean question, a Syrian and Armenian question. 
It is not a matter of the United States alone. It is a Canadian ques 

tion, an Australian question, a South American question, a Mexican 

question, a South African question, a New Zealand question. 

It is a world question. It is a problem for all time. 

It is the local outcropping of the greatest of world problems—the 
riddle of the intermingling of races. 

[It cannot be settled on the narrow basis of any treaty with Japan, 
nor on the local basis of opinion in California, nor the feelings of the 
people of all the States on the Pacific Coast. 

It ought not to be adjusted by the people of the 
ignorance, nor prejudice, nor with reference to political platforms, nor 
the demand for cheap labor. 

It cannot be lightly slighted off. 
[ts complexities and its menace are bound to 


United States in 


[It is an irrepressible struggle. It 
will persist for ages. 
become nearer and more menacing as every invention in transportation 
und every advance in commerce brings white men and brown men and 
yellow men into closer and closer contact with each other. 

There are certain principles of right and wrong which enter into 
it. These must be studied. 
Tokyo, Peking, Caleutta, Delhi, Melbourne, Sydney, 
nesburg, New York. London. The final adjustment, if one can be arrived 
at, must be made with reference to these principles of right and wrong. 


They should be canvassed in Washington, 
Cape Town, Johan 


1-THE WRONG WAY TO APPROACH THE QUESTION 
Bay US CONSIDER the attitude of Japan in the premises. The 
Japanese are a fine and strong people. They are very proud, 
just as we are very proud. They have just as much reason to be 
proud as we have. They have a very ancient and splendid civilization. 
They are poets and artists and scientists. They have a fine system of 
ethics, and some virtues which they can teach us. In patriotism, in 
enterprise, in efficiency, all along the line of modern life, they compare 
favorably with all other peoplesy They are not inferior to us—let that 
be admitted at the outset. So long as we act with reference to them 
on the theory that they are inferior, we shall be in the wrong. They 
think themselves superior to us. We think ourselves superior to them. 
That is the natural attitude of the mass of the people of every land. 
jut in the last analysis the Japanese will be entitled to the verdict 
that they are just as able, just as efficient, and just as good as we are. 
2-THE NECESSITY FOR HOMOGENEITY IN A DEMOCRACY 
HAT REASON can we find, then, for making laws which will 
tend to keep the Japanese out? Let us see what our destiny is 
and how it must be worked out, determine what our problems are, and 
see what effect the incoming of the Orientals would have on our affairs: 

We of the great Caucasian nations, especially the English-speaking 
nations, have unreservedly committed ourselves to the theory of democ 
racy. Weare more and more accepting democracy as the natural order 
of things. We lave very dreadful problems to work out through the 
instrument of the ballot. The ballot rests on equality of rights, of 
more or less common views and common interests among the people. 
Voting is a species of conference. Minds meet and settle questions in 
elections no less than in town meetings. 

A democracy is a people who reason together and express their 
decisions by their votes. If they do not speak the same language, if 
there exists a great body of matters on which they cannot come to a 
mutual understanding, if the mental gap between great factions among 
them is too great to be bridged, if for any reason there exists any irrec 
oncilable antagonism among them, if great bodies of them are in eco 
nomic warfare, the democracy cannot exist. 

That is why we are already in such deep difficulties with our democ 
racy. Wehave many antagonistic classes. We have trying times ahead. 
It is sure to be hard for us to weather the storms which these problems 
will generate. The labor question, the trust question, the growing prob 
lem of farm tenantry, the amalgamation of the millions of European 
immigrants, the redemption of our backward population in the Appa 
lachian Mountains—all these are hard things to solve. 

But the pe ople of our own antagonistic classes look alike and feel 
alike toward each other under like circumstances, They can and do mix. 
Nobody can 


Bohemian from a Scotchman, 


Remove the reasons for enmity, and the enmity vanishes. 
tell a Northerner from a Southerner, or a 














es aps 


or the progeny of an old New York anti-renter from the descendant of 
patroon, or a whisky insurrectionist’s progeny from the descendant 
of a soldier sent to put down the insurrection, so far as looks are con 
cerned. After all, our contending forces, except for the negro, belong 
to the same basic race, and are unable to tell each other apart in a few 
years after any struggle takes place. They have more intellectual and 
spiritual similarities than they have of any sort of differences. They mix. 
3—-THE PRESENCE OF THE JAP IS INCONSISTENT WITH DEMOCRACY 
T IS DIFFERENT with the Oriental. His color sets him off from 
the rest of us so far as to make of him a marked man. It may be 
urged that this ought not to make any difference, that a man is a man, 
no matter what the tint of his skin. Granted—but this is a democracy, 
and people must be taken as they are. We cannot fraternize with col- 
ored peoples as we do with each other. They feel just as we do about 
it. We cannot do the business of a democracy with people so strongly 
set off from us in racial character. Their presence among us in great 
numbers raises the most explosive questions—questions of sex, mar- 
riage, school life, church life, business life, traveling problems, ques 
Perhaps these questions ought not to 
they will come up. 


tions of all sorts of mingling. 
come up, but to urge that is silly 

The nation—every nation—must keep out peoples whose presence 
will complicate this matter of democratic solidarity. They must be 
kept out, not because they are inferior, but in many cases because they 
are so different. For these reasons California is right in her effort to 
keep out the Japanese. For similar reasons the Japanese are right 
in all the laws they may have enacted, or may enact, to prevent the 
domestication of large numbers of Americans there. 
out of their club with perfect propriety. We can and must vote them 
out of our club. They are not clubbable with the great masses of the 
United States. 


They can vote us 


greatest Caucasian club in the world, the 


4—WE MUST EXCLUDE ANY RACE WHICH WE CANNOT ASSIMILATE 


5 he JAPANESE are not pioneers. If they were they could find 
a great deal of new land in the northern island of their own 
Empire, in Sakhalin, and in Manchuria. But they are not pioneers. 
They prefer tense competition with men in settled countries to the 
competition with nature in new lands. So they like to emigrate to 
established societies, like that of California. In these societies they 
can compete successfully with anyone. Their presence here, therefore, 
sets up an economic strife which is emphasized and embittered by their 
racial dissimilarity to us. If they came here only as they became 
enamored of the American people, the American flag, and the Caucasian 
civilization, we might say to all: “Welcome!” 

gut they do not so come. They do not like us any better than we 
like them. They do not understand us any better than we understand 
them. They cling to whatever differences there may be between their 
moral standards and ours. They see the many respects in which they 
are our superiors, and fail to understand or appreciate the many re 
spects in which we are their superiors. They do not mix. They are 
hurled into our midst like javelins by the expulsive force of their 
poverty. This is as fundamental an objection to their domestication 
among us as their marked difference in looks. 

Their presence among us in large numbers would raise a race issue 
far worse than the negro problem. For while the negro and the white 
have failed to cooperate in working out our problem of democracy, 
while we have great difficulty in being just to the negro, and while the 
negro problem is recognized as our greatest one, it would be worse if 
the negroes were Japanese. For the negroes have no home govern 
ment to which they can appeal—a government armed and inspired with 
the fine race pride of the Japanese. If Santo Domingo and Hayti 
contained fifty millions of well-organized negroes, our present race 
question would be one of war. 

We must not have war with Japan or China or a freed and inde- 
pendent Hindustan. 
it is too late. We must settle it now on the basis of our right to ex- 


Therefore we must settle this matter now before 


clude any peoples whom we do not think we can take into our work 
of perfecting democracy. We must settle it before an alien nation is 
established in our midst—a nation of marked people, proud of their 
race, and ready to appeal to their ancient and powerful empire for 
aid in every quarrel with us. Half a million Japanese in this country 
would embroil us in war with Japan within half a decade. Let us 
stop the influx while the numbers are small and their interests still 


<p 


capable of being adjusted. 
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A Near-Republican Party? 


FEW PUBLIC MEN whose status hovers upon the border line 

between the Republican and Progressive parties lately held a 
meeting in Chicago to consider means of reorganizing the old Repub 
lican party. 
can find is not in the daily or periodical press, but in a solid book of 
facts and information, “The World Almanac.” 
tory of official information we find this: 


Upon this proceeding, the most pertinent comment we 
In that sound reposi 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE—Chairman, CHARLES D. HILLes; secretary, 
james B. REYNOLDS; treasurer, GEORGE R. SHELDON. 
And in the list of members officially representing the various States: 
New York, WILLIAM Barnes, Jr.; Colorado, SIMON GUGGENHEIM; Massachu- 
setts, W. MurrRAY CRANE; Utah, Reep Smoot; Illinois, Roy O. WeEsrt. 
Hires is the same chairman who was the respectable “front” for 
Mr. BarNes during all that happened last summer. ReyNoups is the 
same henchman of Senator Lopce who was the secretary throughout 
the convention. SHELDON is the same fat fryer that the party has had 
for many years. Barnes, GUGGENHEIM, CRANE, Smoor—but why go 
on? These men are at once the Board of Directors and the stock 


holders of the Republican party. <All the conferences in the world 
can’t change that. These men are the Republican party. Thev are 
going to stay the Republican party. If Barnes didn’t run from all 


that was said about him last summer, it isn’t likely that he is going 
to abdicate now in favor of such gentle doves of near-Republicanism 
as Senator CUMMINS and Senator Kenyon. If any apparent abdica 
tion should transpire, it will be safe to look for a nigger in the wood 
pile. It won't help their political futures if Senators CuMMINS and 
Kenyon should one day find themselves, without intention on their 
part, of course, in the position of stalking horses for Barnes, PENROSE, 
(rane, and the rest of the Old Guard. Barnes and the others aren’t 
the kind to become political eunuchs or dowager empresses. They are 
always going to have a political party, and the Republican party is 
going to be that party. 
lican party. 
took part in the resurrection conference if their judgment was not 


There isn’t going to be any denatured Repub 
This would be seen more clearly by the gentlemen who 


clouded by pressing problems of their own political futures. 
What Is the Answer? 
Aport THE GRIMMEST possible affirmation of “the viewpoint of 


the insurance man”’—whether fire or marine—may be found in a 
review of marine insurance for 1912 in the “Journal of Commerce” : 
Unusual interest attaches to the first year’s settlement on the 1912 account 
owing to the loss of the Titanic and a number of quite formidable disasters. The 
public hears much of heavy losses, but naturally it does not hear so much of the 
steady inflow of premiums to meet them. With the increase in the size of ships 
and the rise in price of commodities, the cost of shipping disasters is likely 
steadily to increase. The true undcrivriter does not regret them, for he recog- 
nizes that by them he lives; he merely sets to work to try to insure that the 
premiums shall be commensurate with the risk. 
Is there any possibility that this point of view will ever change so long 
as the man who does the insuring makes money out of it? 


Arma Virumque 


HE SYMPATHY of all good citizens will go out to Attorney 

Marsuacy Hiccinsoruam of Charleston, W. Va., who, fired with 
i praiseworthy ambition to add to the gayety of nations, announces in 
the public prints his application for a license to bear sundry arms; to 
Wit, “a cannon and a corn cutter.” Under the “pistol-toting” law of the 
State, any citizen desiring to go “heeled” must advertise his intention 
of procuring a license. Several justices of the peace and a large num 
ber of lawyers having made such application, Mr. HigGinnorHamM, in a 
spirit of caution for which the most captious could hardly criticize 
him, feels it due himself to keep his armament up to par. “What 
chance would an ordinary lawyer have,” he pertinently inquires in 
Support of his notice, “if both the judge and opposing counsel are 
armed?” Then, resolving himself into the editorial plural, he con 
tinues: “We, therefore, make the foregoing application, not from any 
desire on our part be burdened with artillery, but as a matter of 
simple justice to our clients. We merely desire to be fully equipped.” 
Conducted upon these principles, legal procedure holds out golden 
Prospects to the imagination. The court reporter of the immediate 
future will presumably enliven the pages of his newspaper with some 
such daily history as this: 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., June 1 (From our Special Correspondent’s Bombproof 
Headquarters at the Courthouse.)—The case of JouN Situ, indicted for the 
lareeny of a hog, came up for trial to-day. Every strategic shelter in the court 
tom Was occupied when Judge Fyrerer took his seat on the bench and the elo 
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quent prosecuting attorney, Colonel McBinG, opened his case with a fusillade 


from a Colt 45. For the defense, Congressman Swasueuck replied spiritedly 
with a blunderbuss. Refusing the request of the prosecution to charge the jury 
with a bayonet, the Judge summed up with distinguished fairness and a raking 
fire from a Gatling gun. The jury then retired on stretchers. After three hours 
of conscientious consideration of the evidence, all knives more than a foot long 
being barred, the survivor announced a verdict for the prisoner, who had mean- 
time been removed to the morgue. Judge FyrerTer expressed the conviction, in 
his ante-mortem statement, that the ends of justice had been substantially con- 
served and the majesty of the law upheld. 

West Virginia’s record in the immediate past has been far from un- 
eventful, what with martial law, armed camps, and guerrilla warfare 
at the coal mines. With the future of legal practice as implied in 
Mr. HicGinnorHaM’s appeal, it will be some time, one may hazard the 
guess, ere the white-winged dove of peace will set up a permanent estab- 
lishment in the soft-coal State. 


Politics and Business 


ATELY WE POINTED OUT that in the recent Congress, out of 
thirty-four important committee chairmanships, twenty-eight were 
held by Southerners. (Roughly, the same will be true of the pres- 
ent House.) In further proof of the present ascendancy of the South 

American politics, we pointed out that: 

In the Senate the chairman of the Finance Committee is from North Carolina. 
Practically all the other important committee chairmanships have fallen to the 
same section. The President, five members of the Cabinet, and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court are Southerners. 

Our comment on these facts was that the South being less fond of 
money than that portion of the North which supplied the bosses of 
the Republican party, we should expect a rather better and more 
wholesome spirit of government from the present régime. Now, of all 
possible persons who might disagree with this view, here comes Mr. 
Warrerson. He says that our faith might have been well founded on 
the South of the past, but that now commercialism has eaten into honor: 

The “Courier-Journal” wishes with all its heart that it could coincide . . 
end ert “bravo” to [this] self-congratulatory optimism. 

That which Senator Hoar said of the antediluvian public men of the South 
was true enough. They passed bucolic lives. They lived apart. Far from the 
madding crowd, they were but remotely touched, where touched at all, by the 
lowering influence of the centers of population. 

In the South electoral bribery was unknown. So were large professional in 
comes. It cost a man nothing to run for Congress, and the pay of a Congressman 
was about as much as the average lawyer or doctor could earn in his practice. 

Alas for human frailty, the same infirmities that coursed through Northern 
veins courses [now] through Southern veins. ... One word tells the whole 
story, “commercialism.” 

Politics may not be quite as bad yet in the South as in the still more populous 
North, but it is on the way. The spirit of the age is not only gain, but dishonest 
gain—to get something for nothing. 

But the corrupt use of money is not the worst of it; the worst of it is the lack 
of chivalry, of conviction, of generosity—of high, manly spirit—-in a strife of 
which the rule has become every man for himself and devil take the hindmost. 
We cannot follow this. We think that this mellow and lovable old 
Kentuckian has had a moment of pessimistic gloom, most unusual for 
him, and for that we should be more sorry than for most of the rumors 
of disaster which fill the morning headlines. 


One Effect of Commercialism as Now Organized 


VERY WISE British statesman, privately, advised an American 
statesman to postpone a conflict with Japan, if possible, for some 
vears, “until modern industrialism shall have eaten into that nation.” 


A pologia 


FRIEND in Florida chastises us in language that might have 

been more urbane: 
Why don’t you study the English grammar? Why do you use, in Sax 
RouMer’s “Fu-Manchu” story, such a grotesque phrase as: “To Smith and I” 
Because, dear brother, our average of errors runs about the same as 
that of most human institutions. There isn’t any other explanation. 
The same fact accounts for our sentence: “The precise moral quality 
was brought out in the cold clearness which is only possible in the 
question and answer form of homiletics.” “Possible only” would have 
been better. Also, we wish to acknowledge to Mr. Kemr MALoNne of 
Cuthpert, Ga., that he is right in charging that we used ers posses 
where it would have been slightly more exact have said “compla 
cence”; and, still worse, used the word “student” as if it and “pupil” 
were interchangeable. We ought not to have done these things. Pre 
cision in the use of words, like beauty, is worth while for its own sake; 
moreover, we happen to entertain the prejudice that slovenly language 
indicates lack of clear thinking, and that lack of correct processes of 
thought accounts for some cases of bad ethies. 
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i4 of these scored 995 points out of a possible 1,000. 
Our gallery of these includes Mollie Pallas ( sixth from 
the left), a Turkish miss who was adjudged nearest 
to perfection among babies aged six months to a year 


New York’s East Side entered more than 200 babies 
in a baby health contest conducted by the workers of 
the University Settlement. To the surprise of some 
of the sociologists and the delight of the tenements, 


Criticism of the artistic qualities of the National ‘‘Maine’’ 
Monument, which is to be unveiled in New York City on 
Memorial Day, has been so bitter that there is a possi- 
bility that the shaft may be altered or removed. It was 
built by national subscription at a cost of $182,000 


into a series of riots. The car men were able to ter- 
rorize the strike breakers, and for several days not a 
car was run and strap hangers had to walk to work 


A strike of Cincinnati street-car employees for higher 
pay, better hours, and recognition of their union was 
comparatively peaceful for a week, then developed 


1s an argument against the adoption of initiative and 

referendum, Representative King of Galesburg exhib- Unsympa- XX A = shows a crowd 
ited in the Illinois Legislature a sample ballot which thetic audiences . pulling aspeaker 
stretched from the clerk’s desk out into the rotunda. have been increas- down from a stand 
He tried to frighten his colleagues by predicting that if ing the troubles of the ; ; on the base of the 
they approved the proposed reforms, the puzzled voter English militants. kd Nelson Monument 
would find himself confronted by ballots thirty yards long This photograph cs in Trafalgar Square 


Mill 
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Miniature battleships on wheels permit of ‘‘indoor maneuvers ”’ Heaving the lead 
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Citizen Sailors in Training 


By HENRY REUTERDAHL 
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EN with sporting blood and in- to “box” it. A quartermaster, as in our 
stincts founded the uaval militia photograph, teaches the recruits to un 
such yachtsmen as Butler Duncan, derstand that north by east is quite an 
Zerega, and Nicholson Kane—and it was other story from east by north. 
up and doing with no fancy touches. The To teach the rules of the road and repre 
Spanish War saw rich men scrub decks sent actual conditions in an interesting 
and man the ash whip and the coast way, Lieutenant Commander Martin of 
patrol. Kane of the Yacht Club navi the Second Battalion of the New York 
vated the St. Paul under Sigsbee; the Militia hit upon the use of self-propelled 
auxiliary cruiser Yankee was practically miniature battleships, which, maneuvered 
manned by naval militiamen; and King, on the armory floor, simulate the move 
the automobile man, stood as chief ma ments of real ships. These little vessels 
chinist at the throttle of the Yosemiic’s are equipped with regulation running 
engines. Though Captain Brownson of lights. Thus the naval militiaman learns 
the Yankee said that he was “tired of practically the old slogan: 
having letters of introduction to his own 
crew,” he found that the “millionaire’ 
tars had the makings of real sailormen 
It is not all beer and skittles for the Another photograph shows the signal 
naval militiaman, but mostly hard work. bridge on the armory floor, built like a 
Not only does he work when the sun is man-of-war’s and fully equipped. Here 
high and summer in the air: the photo the signal gang, a fraternity by itself, 
graphs on this page, taken in the armory learn their p's and q’s, whether spelled 
of the Second New York Battalion in by bunting or lights. 
Brooklyn, stand as evidence that he The mechanism of a modern gun is 
trains the year round... From a balcony intricate, and the gun crew a 
he learns how to heave the lead before must be able to take down _ 
the gunboat is put into commission in and assemble its moy 
the spring; on the floor of an armory he able parts. 
learns the sea’s traffic rules before he One photograph 
boards a launch; and he perfects himself showsa junior of 1 man-of-war signal 
in signal work and small-arms practice be ficer explaining bridge in an armory 
fore the approach of the cruising season the technique 
Before learning the sea’s “rules of the of breech 
road” the man of the naval militia must blocks, 
know how to name the points of the com sights and 
pass in correct succession—in sea lingo, other gear. 
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“Green to green or red to red, 
Perfect safety, go ahead!” 
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ble the movable parts 
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Learning to box the compass 
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OME happenings are such essen- 

tially good stories that everybody 
who hears of them tells them again, 
and they get handed down in families. 
**Sending a Boy to Mill’’ is just one 
of these: a story, but not ‘‘fiction’’; a 
happening, not dressed up and filled 
out, but told as the members of the 
Loyal Legion tell such heart-warming 
good jokes to one another. 





VERY man, woman, 
States should 


child in the United 
understand the significance of 
the little red, white, and blue rosette which 
is seen in the buttonholes of a few white 
haired men whose numbers are, alas, too rapidly de 
creasing. 

That rosette is the emblem of the Military and 
Naval Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
and is evidence that the wearer was a 
officer—a veteran of the Civil War 

To perpetuate the fraternity and its traditions, the 
oldest son of a veteran, or a descendant of the oldest 
son, is admitted to the order, but is given a 
of a different combination of The veteran 
wears red, white, and blue; the descendant, only red 
and blue. 

I was a kiddish kid when I enlisted in May, 1861, 
and although a first lieutenant 
it was still unnecessary for me to shave—but 
all the same, just to assure mysélf of my 
Those who wish to flatter me or borrow 
I kept my youthful looks well into the forties, 
General John Gibbon expressed that opinion 
under circumstances which it may not be uninteresting 
to relate. 

Swinging in a hammock of a afternoon, a 
few years ago, I received the following telegram: 


and 


commissioned 


rosette 


colors. 


war closed, 
I did it, 
manhood. 


when the 


money say 
and 


once 


sultry 


BROOKLYN, June 16, 1895 
CAPTAIN MUSGROVE DAVIS: 
Vew York and join a lot of old-timers 
who are en route for the meeting of the 
the Potomac at New London. We are going up the 
Sound and the best part of the 
for us. 


Come to 


irmy of 


reserved 


HoORATIO C 


boat is 


KIN‘ 


ARRIVED at New York early in the day, but the 
heat drove me quickly to the steamer. The melt 


ing hours of the afternoon of June 17 passed 
slowly as I lolled upon the deck awaiting the arrival 
of the “old-timers.” By half-past four they began to 
reach the dock. First appeared the stalwart form of 
General Webb 

General Varke soon followed, and in his wake 
colonels and captains galore. 

I knew the majority of the swells, but had held 


too small a rank myself for them to know me. 
When grand old Gibbon hove in sight, I smiled to 
myself and inwardly remarked: “I would like to re- 


mind the old gentleman of an incident, but what’s the 


use—he wouldn’t remember it.” 

Finally the only people of the party I knew re- 
ported—General King and his charming 
wife. I was of course introduced all around 


but felt the insignificant, because no 
one afterward thought. I 
seemingly considered a “no ‘count” civilian, 
about 


more 
gave me a was 
for the talk was all among themselves, 


themselves. Presently the boat started and 


we “shook down.” Reminiscences were ex 
changed and a jolly good time all around 


followed—for every one but me 

I had my amusement, however, in the fact 
that while really of them, I was not counted 
them, thoughts 
until 


having 


as one of and my sinister 


served me dinner time 


The 
was spread in the afterpart of the boat 


herd been served, our repast 
When 
it was announced, General Gibbon gave Mrs 
As they 


by the sleeve and said in an wi 


| she plucked me 


dertone—out 


King his arm. 


of compassion I presume “Come witl hie 
Perhaps thirty people sat Cown and the 
Mrs 


din 
King sat between Gen 
Soup and fish 


was considerable. 
eral 


Gibbon and passed, 





Sending a Boy to Mill 


By C. O. Shepard 





The rain came down in straight lines. 
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All day the cavalry and infantry had 


been marching over the road and had reduced it to the consistency of mortar 


noticed that the General's gaze was 


frequently directed to my) 


and meanwhile I 


neck or that region 

toilet, 
hand to reassure myself 
still the serutiny 


I thought something must be wrong with my 
and I stealthily put up my 

I could discover nothing, but 
tinued, I 
about to 


con 


was thoroughty uncomfortable, and was 
Mrs 
old gentleman inclined toward me and said 

“Mr. will 
from an old man, 


our order. I see 


ask King what was awry, when the 


Davis, I am 
but we 


sure you pardon a liberty 
vets are a little jealous of 
that wear a rosette of the first 
matter of fact, 


different 


you 


though, as a sons of veterans 


class, 
are restricted to one of a combination of 
colors.’ 

Mrs. King, 
him, but a from me stopped he I 
General Gibbon of my regret that any mistake should 
have occurred, declaring I would not knowingly sail 
under false colors, but that I had obtained the button 
at Legion Headquarters and supposed they had given 
me what I was entitled to. 

Suiting the action to the word, I snatched 
rosette from my coat and put it into my pocket. 

“Oh! don't 


sure you would not wittingly offend, 


who had overheard, was about to answel1 


signal assured 


the 


misunderstand,” said the General; “I am 
and it 
was mostly on your account that I referred 
to the matter. 
some time. 
died.” 
entire 
didn't 
to so trivial a 


It might be awkward for you 
It’s all right, and easily reme 
Then, noticing that the eyes of the 
table added: “I 
mean to draw such general attention 
matter. We are delighted to 
have all you sons in the order, as you should 


were upon us, he 


he.” 
“Don't I replied. “I 

am only too thankful that you have referred 

to the matter. 
answer me a few questions and let me explain, 


mention it, General,’ 
Perhaps, however, if you will 


you will be inclined to condone my offense.” 

“Oh, certainly. I hope I have not hurt your 
feelings: anything to atone.” 

With a warning look at General King, I pro 
ceeded : 

“General Gibbon, I 
dent of the 
About 
misty, but 


close stu 
of the To 
little 
Potomac I 


made a 
of the Army 
the other armies I am a 
the Army of the 


pretty 
movements 
tomac 
with 





think I 
I believe, General, 
MeDowell 
that you commanded a 


tried to make myself acquainted. I can even 
outline your honorable service in it 
that you were chief of artillery 
at the first battle of Bull Run; 
brigade in the First Corps at Antietam and until late 


in 1SG2, 


to General 


division in the same corps. 


Subsequently, you commanded the Second and then the 


when you took a 

Twenty-fourth Corps?" 
“Yes, that is true,” 
“The march of both the 


was the answer 


Union and the Confederate 


urmies after leaving .Harper’s Ferry, November 7, 
IS62, was a sort of race down their respective sides 
of the Bull Run Mountains, was it not? The Con 
federates in the Shenandoah Valley, and our army on 
the eastern side, each hoping to get through one of 
the gaps first, in order to turn the other's flank and 


eut it off from Washington or Richmond, as the case 
might be?” 
“That 
wondering look, “but 
“Pardon me, General, for one moment If I 
read history correctly, your division, one cold, rainy 
November night, arrived at Snicker’s Gap in the Bull 


was about it,” the General with a 


how 


replied 
have 
Run Mountains, where you received from Corps Com 


order to hold the Gap 
as it was feared 


mander General Reynolds an 


at all hazards and against all comers, 


that the Confederates might try to get through.” 

“That is a fact; but I should like to know 

“One moment more, please. You were without 
artillery, I believe, General, and you told the Corps 
Commander that you must have it.” 

“Exactly. I told him that otherwise I would not 


be held responsible.” 
“T think he then gave you an order for any artillery 


that could be found?” 
“He did.” 
“And your staff was so busily engaged that you 


asked General Benton to lend you an aide?” 


“Well, I don’t remember about that.” 

“You did, General Gibbon—at least, so I have read 
and when that aide reported, you looked him over 
from head to foot and said, rather impatiently: ‘I 
can't send a boy to mill?” 

With a laugh, General Gibbon disclaimed any recol 
lection of the circumstance, but I persisted: 

“You did, General, at least so history says. That 
aide was young, small, and smooth-faced, but as a 
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first lieutenant he had a great idea of his own impor 
tance, and drawing himself up to his full five feet 
and four inches, he replied, with a salute, but rather 
‘General Gibbon, I may be young and I may 
will give me the order, I'll get 


warmly: 
be small, but if you 
there, = 

“Well, well, you 
responded the General! 

“You hesitated a moment, General, eyed the young 
finally exclaiming: ‘Egad! I thin 
Did you get 


have the best of me on details 


ster again, and 
you will,’ placed the order in his hands 
your artillery, sir?” 

" “Why, yes; I got it 
I remember I 


time in the night At 
for anything in 


some 
all events, was ready 


the morning.” 


“Yes, General, you got the battery at about twelve 
o'clock, midnight.” 
“Probably I did, since you say -so, for you seem 


to have details.that I have forgotten and never saw 
recorded, - It’s very mysterious. What is the meaning 
of all this?” 

-#Simply, General-Gibbon, that you hurt my feelings 
yery much when. you..told me you couldn’t ‘send a 
boy to mill.’ ‘You angered me; you put me on my 


mettle, and I rode that night as I never rode before 
or since.” 

“What! 
I sent to mill?” 


“T am the boy, sir.” 


HE General's head fell upon his bosom and for a 
space he was silent, while a pin might have been 
heard to drop. The moisture welled up in his 


Finally he himself, 
behind me, putting his 


Do you mean to say that you are the boy 


eyes. straightened arose, came 


around and arms about my) 
in broken voice asked: 

“Where is that button?’ 

“Oh, General,’ I laughed, “I can’t sail under false 


Sons of veterans are only entitled to a rosette 


neck, 


colors. 
of a different combination of colors, you know.” 

He found the rosette in my pocket, 
without a word restored it to its 
nouement was affecting, and 
tears yielded to the heart’s emotion. 

By this time the company had become interested, 
and all joined in a request for details. The General, 
having regained his self-possession, added his man 
date, and I proceeded : 


and 
place. The de 
unaccustomed to 


however, 


eyes 


17 


It was past five o'clock, sir, when, with two order 


I started upon my 
‘You armed me with that order of General Reynolds 


Inission 


and a requisition upon any quartermaster for all 
horses that I might need I was to spare neither 
man nor beast. I was to get a battery and P. D. Q 


too. You told me to keep to Road, 


than 


the Harper's Ferry 


order I found issued 
complied with 
All day 


over the 


which soon was easier 


The rain came down in straight lines 
had marching 


it to the consistency 


the cavalry and infantry been 
and had 


The mud 


road reduced 


of mortar was deep but the darkness was 


deeper. Fences there were none. They had long be 
fore gone up in smoke to boil the coffee and warm 
the bodies of both the contending armies 


“Into ditches and over our horses’ heads we went 


and again, but the soaked ground offered but 


little injurious resistance 


time 


A camp fire sometimes gave us a moment’s helpful 
light, but, more frequently, it lured us to grief in the 
form of and tent which the 
invisible. 


logs guys glare made 


“You know, sir, that nothing is more demoralizing 


to horse or rider then a maze of crossed tent guys. 


(Concluded on page 38) 


His Last Argument 


By Horace Howard Herr 


IVEN a determined man and a 
burning cause —when words have 
failed to win a victory, what form will 
argument take next? Will he rely on 
action or on illustration? Or will it be 
on both? Bradford of the ‘‘ Morning 
Chronicle’’ simply had to win with his 
last argument. You will like his choice. 


line for the bulldog edition but an 
room 


HE dead 
hour away, the confusion in the 
of the “Morning Chronicle” office would have 
been sufficiently realistic for Bradford with- 
out the metallic clatter of two telephone bells which, 
on the table just behind the city editor’s desk, seemed 


local 


to be engaged in some kind of a noise contest. 
Bradford drew a final black line through an offend 


ing paragraph of the copy before him, wrote an 
“inside” order on the upper left corner, and tossed 


the much-disfigured manuscript into 


end of the wire. “Where, Argentine 
All right, Smith, camp right there 
at the station. The minute they arrest the doctor, 
telephone me. We can’t use his name until the police 
have him. Now, Smith, you know we publish a paper 
up here every morning.” 

The telephone receiver went up with a 
Bradford down the room where a 
dozen contributing their 
shares to the publication and the confusion 


the other 
and the number? 


click, and 
half 
respective 


looked long 


reporters were 


, | ‘O THE city editor there was always a crying 
need for just one more man. The need was so 
apparent that Bradford gave it emphatic ex 

pression as Vendergraff, by virtue of his corpulency 

and ownership the biggest man about the “Chronicle,” 
came up. While the publisher recited his set speech 
about the necessity of economy in the present and the 
possibilities of prodigal liberality in the future, the 
city editor considered; future liberality would not 
round up the story in question. 

There was Hucker, just the man, but his typewriter 


was reeling out the lead on the street-car accident; 





the copy basket. In the moment he 
debated as to which jingling phone 
should be favored by his attention, 
he declared with some asperity that 
both of them 
means of 


he would like to see 
installed in Hades as a 
communication between the furnace 
room and the coal yard. 
“Hello-hello,” he snapped as he 
took down the nearer receiver. The 
two words held a more insinuative 
accusation than 
crowded into a 
tions by an irate sailor; 
the words a lack 


have been 


maledic 


could 
thousand 
a judicious 
use of accent gave 
of orthodoxy approaching the pro 
fane. 


For the next minute the other 
telephone rendered a nervous solo 
to an indifferent audience. Brad 


ford drew a pad of paper to 


a convenient place on his desk and 


copy 


began to reproduce the design which 
makes a laundry ticket 
unique among contemporary liter 
Occasionally he in 


Chinese 





ary enigmas. 
terrupted this devotion to Oriental 
art long enough to ask a question 
or give a command. Questions and 
commands were rare specimens of 
brevity. 

“Spell it,’ he ordered. “G for 
George, Z for Zebra. I got you 
Go ahead.” 

During the pause which followed, 
the other telephone became so active 
that Bradford extended his pencil hand, took down the 
receiver, only to leave it unanswered on the table. 


“Where does she live?” he asked the reporter on 








Besides having more money and flesh than any other 
man in Bend City, Martin Pendergraff had acquired 
the conviction that he was a newspaper genius 


infallible 
weird 


smile was an that he was 
which 


grown to consider one of the necessi 


Jackson’s sign 


writing one of those feature stories 
Bradford had 


ties of life. Cregg—the local 


without Cregg 


room could not operate 
There was Miss Brown, who, when she had applied 
for a place, admitted that she was a journalist; just 
The 
thought that she might never return from the 
hills and hollows of the most 
promptly throttled. 
“Anybody 


for a moment Bradford was tempted to send her. 
unholy 
inaccessible suburb was 
usin’ this phone?’ yelled the office boy, 
discovering the neglected receiver on the table behind 
the city 

“See who it is,” 


desk 


ordered Bradford without turning 
around 

‘’S Havens.” 

The office boy’s announcement brought Bradford’s 
swivel chair about with unprecedented alacrity, and 
terminated Pendergraff’s 1 
the future. 

“Havens, where are 


“Union depot. 


discourse on the wages of 


you?” asked the city editor. 

Well, you know Argentine pretty well, 
get this name and address. 
Zarboe—No, no, Z, last letter in 
the alphabet. Yes, that’s it. Four 
naught - four -one, Street. 
That's it. Listen, Havens, this looks 
like a real story for us. Rona Zar- 

a high-school girl, was arrested 


James 


Bridge 


boe, 
over here an hour ago, in a raid on 
Kim joint. Dr. 
with her, but the po 
Family 
You get out 
news Just 
now. Some one must 
Her father is a 
raijroad conductor and gets in from 
his run at one-thirty; 


Tong’s chop-suey 
Godfrey 
lice let him get 
doesn’t know about it. 
there and break the 
wait a minute 
break the 


was 
away 


hews. 


you meet him 


and be sure to get a good story 
on What he says and does. For 
Heaven’s sake, Havens, whip up a 


little, we’re running a daily paper 
up here, you know. City edition dead 
line at three o'clock. Sure, get a taxi 
if you need it; anything, just so you 


get the story by press time.” 


Besides having more money and 
flesh than any other man in Bend 
City, Martin VPendergraff had ac- 


quired the conviction that he was a 
His early train 
ing for a newspaper career had been 
peddling papers on the streets. He 
had from the 
newsboy to that of 
a metropolitan daily by 
an unexpected and moderate in 
heritance, theatricals, 


newspaper genius. 


come station of a 


owner of 


sole 


way of 


successful 


and contracts 


municipal 
He was an exceptional 
knew it 


man, in weight, in money, 


and in ideas, and he 

















“Sounds like a 
Bradford hung up 
copy-littered desk. 


good story.” said 


the receiver and turned to his 


If there was a real calamity, in Bradford’s opinion 


it was to have Pendergraff’s 280 pounds of corpu 


lency in the office when a story broke. Strawbridge 
the managing editor who had but recently been gradu 
ated from the advertising department of a itent 
medicine house, seemed to have a very real herror 


of being found in the office after midnight. Bradford 
would have been satisfied if endergraff had emulated 
this behavior. 

“Sounds like a corking good 
graff, his first expression of 
met by a long silence. 

“We've argued that point so often,” 
editor, bearing down on the big 


yarn,” said lender 


interest having been 


replied the city 


black pencil so hard that the 
point went off with a snap 
“I’ve nothing new to offer. If 
marking a girl for life for a 


very natural indiscretion is 2 
good story, then this is a cor! 


ing good yarn.” 


ENDERGRAFYF liked Brad 
P ford. The fact that the lat 
ter got out a very creditable 
paper in spite of Strawbridge 
and the owner may had 
something to do with VDender 
graff’s feeling toward 
Work! Bradford was always 
working, and while taking no 
note that he made two trips to 
Bradford for every one made to 
Strawbridge, Vendergraff had 
not missed the fact that even 
Strawbridge always visited the 
city editor before expressing an 
opinion on any question which 
even remotely suggested a tech 
nical knowledge of newspape! 
organization or production 
“You take the job too seri 


have 


him 


ous,” said Pendergraff in a tone 
meant to be pacifying. “En 
tirely too serious. You know 
we're not here to educate or 


uplift; we’re here to entertain 
and give the people what they 
want. These risqué little stories, 


Pendergraff as 





Rradford volunteered no explanation, and there was 
to ask for 
that Bradford’s mind 
the 


ne one who considered it pertinent one 
There was nothing to indicate 
usual terseness 
the same 
Apparently he 
mind \ 


much as an 


was not on his work: there was 


and intelligence in each assignment, me 


chanical precision in his desk work 


had the 
a matter of 


situation, to its last detail, in his 


fact, he was working engine 


runs after the steam has been shut off His mind wa 


marshaling the events of the past year 


ENDERGRAFF had 
P year. It had been 
bought it, and it was still a losing proposition 
Bradford was sure that he knew why. He had given 
the corpulent owner the benefit of this knowledge on 


the “Chronicle” for a 
a losing proposition when he 


owned 











a picture and red ink, you know 
Bradford, that’s what ‘em sit up 
notice. Scandal is just as palatable to the 
is to the poor.” 

“Yes,” replied Bradford. “I've heard the whole argu 
ment. We've thrashed it out so often that there is 
nothing more to say ‘will venture so 
far that we'll be barred from the mails.” 

“No danger of that as long as you're on this desk,’ 
laughed Pendergraff. “That's a Play it 
up, give it a good position on the front page, and get 
a little of that sob stuff in it: you know what I mean 
They'll eat it up.” 

The owner of the “Chronicle” 


makes and 


rich as it 


Some day we 


good story. 


succeeded in swinging 


himself about and getting into motion toward his 
private office in the rear of the big room. He had 
traveled “half of the distance when he stopped and 
called to Bradford—it was a habit with him, there 


was something theatrical in it. It was his way of let 
ting the force know who was the master. 

“Bradford, be sure to give that story big type and 
ink. Now don't forget. I want it on the first 
I'll drop in again at three o’clock to see how 


red 
page. 


you’re getting on.” 


“Why don’t he hire a hall?” muttered Hucker 
as he slipped another sheet of copy paper into his 
machine. 

“They say he never uses a telephone on a long-dis 
tance call,” replied Cregg. “Just sticks his head out 


the window and talks in an ordinary tone.” 

About all of Pendergraff’s admonition lingering with 
the city editor was the reference to the visit at three 
o'clock. 

“I’m going to have m) with Martin 
Pendergraff at three o'clock,” Bradford 

“What'd you say ?” asked the office boy as he looked 


argument 
muttered 


last 


up from a comic supplement. 
“Get me the proofs,” was the order 
his unusual attention. 


which awarded 


N STRAWBRIDGE'S absence the “Chronicle” organ 
I ization recognized Bradford’s authority. After the 

bulldog edition, published for the benefit of the 
country subscribers, had gone to press and the energies 
of the institution were being assembled for the produc 
tion of the city edition, Bradford that 
authority in a manner that made the composing-room 
foreman loquacious and the copy desk men profane 
the “Chronicle” 
the 


repeated!) 


began to use 


Proofs on stories which, by stand 
ard, were “hot stuff” down 
“kill.” The copy 
rewrite a three-column, thirty-six-point 


came chute marked 
asked to 
that it 


letters 


readers were 


head, 
modest 


might be reset in a single column. in 


**You take the job too serious,’’ said Pendergraff, ‘‘ en- 
tirely too serious. We're not here to educate or uplift ’’ 


had made the fatal mis 


without decking it 


but he 
truth 


occasions, 
telling the 
diplomacy. 
“You're throwing money away as you fol 
this insulting the public,” Brad 
Immediately Pendergraff was sure that his cit) 
a good worker, under proper direction and 


several 
take of out in 
long as 
low policy of said 
ford. 
editor was 
suidance 

‘You’re getting out a bully paper, too good in fact: 
the people don’t appreciate it,” said Strawbridge. Im 
mediately Pendergraff threw out his and ex 
pressed the conviction that his managing editor was 
a man of discrimination and judgment 


O LOGIC could counteract that effect of cunning 
cajolery ; Pendergraff had too much money to be 


chest 


seriously impressed by an economy argument 
But a last had Bradford. A 
week back it revealed to him by Pender 
graff’s most Mannering. 
Pendergraff’s sister, having married the proprietor 
of a corner grocery, had no great fortune and conse 
quently had found time for Pendergraff’s 
wealth had occupied his time to the exclusion of mat 
rimony, but he had strangely attached to 
Loretta, his sister’s oldest daughter. By the time the 
old, attachment 
religion. 


argument come to 
had 


human attachment, Loretta 


been 


children. 
become 


girl was nineteen years her uncle's 
had grown into a pagan 

The one thing Pendergraff worshiped, the one per 
with whom he was truth and uprightness per 
sonified, Loretta; he w his 
wealth rather than cause her pain, and he would have 
the “Chronicle” thinking of 


holding up her indiscretions for the entertainment of 


Son 


was ould have forsworn 


ottice before even 


burned 


“Chronicle” readers. 


Bradford knew all this. Also he was aware that 
but three days ago Loretta had been coaxed into an 
attempted elopement by Pendergraff’s chauffeur. The 
couple had been caught in a little village less than 
fifty miles away, and the whole affair had been 
promptly suppressed; just how, Vendergraff knew 
better than anyone else. 

It was near two o’clock when Havens came in 


was in a mood 


not 


Argentine He 
evidently 


from his trip to 
thing but angelic, 
who knew it. 

Bradford,” 
the city 


any 


and was particular 


he began rather curtly as he stopped at 


“there must be a limit to how far this 


desk, 





COLLIER’S 








heet will go. This is a hell of a story—that’s just 
what I mean I don’t want to write it, and I'll tuke 
my pay check before I work up another one like this.” 

The city editor felt the impulse to admit that the 
story was just as Havens described it. Instead, with 


the deliberation necessary to sustain his editorial dig 


nity, he looked up and smiled 


No occasion for excitement or profanity,” he said 


‘If.I had thought for a minute that you were so 
hardened that the story wouldn't appeal to you. | 
wouldn't have sent you out on it I believe you're 
almost human. The people will be interested in your 
impressions, and you're just the man to write it. Run 


and do little best 
that time.” 


on now 
toward 
“That time’ 


your it’s getting along 
in Havens’s mind was the dead line on 
the city edition; in Bradford's 
mind it was the hour in which 
he was to have something un 
to the power that 
signed his pay check. 

withdrew to a 
the 


usual to say 


Havens 
far 
was presently 
art of 


desk 
and 

the 
type 


down long room, 
absorbed in 
gentle beating a 
writer as if literary merit de- 
pended upon the amount of 
muscular energy applied at the 
keyboard. Bradford settled 
down over a large pad of copy 
and write by 


paper began to 


hand 


HIRTY minutes later 
I Havens placed his copy 
on his chief’s desk. 
That’s thirty for me,” he 
said 
“Good night,” replied Brad 
ford without looking up. 
“That story may not. suit 
you,” Havens suggested. 


“Good night,” repeated Brad 
ford, and continued writing. 
Five after Havens 
left the Bradford gath 
ered up a dozen s of 
hand-written reviewed it 
hastily, and 
the 


minutes 
office 

page 

copy, 


passed it over to 


solitary copy reader who 
yet remained on the desk as 
protection on the “dogwatch.” 
Give it a three-column 


the chief od | 
another story to play the same way opposite it.” 
Bradford took 


gan to making a 


spread, first page, must,”’ ordered have 


Havens’s typewritten pages and be 


read, mark here or there to correct 


the vagaries of an overworked typewriter. He added 


a paragraph to the story and rewrote several lines of 


the lead before he sent it on to the copy desk. 


Here’s the chop-suey-raid yarn,” he remarked as 


he finally dropped the copy in the basket. “Get the 
meat in the head. Vlay it three columns to match 
that elopement story, and shoot it down as quick as 
you can I'm going to the composing room.” 

It was just three o’clock in the morning when the 
first page of the “Chronicle,” always last to go in, was 
sent back to the stereotypers. Fritz Crowley, the 
make-up foreman, thought it was a very good-looking 


with a three-column sensation on either side 


page 


Bradford had insisted on having a proof made of the 
page after the form had been locked. This unusual 
procedure had worried Crowley, but as the chief ex 
pressed himself satisfied with the proof, the foreman 
was ready to forgive him the order which had made 
extra work 

With the last page on the steam table, Crowley 


started toward the wash room, knowing that he could 
catch the owl car, which passed the ofiice in ten min 


utes, if. he lost no time. He had reached the door 
when Bradford called him back. 

“Crowley, pull back the first page.” and the city 
editor dropped his voice so that no one could hear 


his words but Crowley urgument and 
gestures, and finally the foreman smiled and Bradford 
started upstairs to the editorial rooms, the 


of the first page in his hand 


ENDERGRAFF was as punctual as one could ex 
pect a 280-pound man to be. He often insisted 
that if he had no more weight to carry than the 
was 


There was an 


proof sheet 


average man he would always be on time. As it 
he started on time but arrived from five to fifty min 


utes late It was fifteen minutes after three when 
the biggest man in the “Chronicle” organization, Mar 
tin Pendergraff, editor and publisher, came into the 
editorial department. 

He walked into his little private office, lighted a 


cigar, and unlocked his desk. He had just pushed up 
the roll top when Bradford stepped in, holding a page 
proof. 

“Well, Brad” 
graff wanted to show that he was in an amiable mood 

“did we get our story on the front page?” 

“We dic that,” replied Bradford, ¢ co, led on pa 


it was always “Brad” when Pender- 
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My Business Partner — 


99 


“Gym. 


ii A MAN is going to preach a ser- 

mon, he’d better be frank about it. 
This isasermon. It is the experience 
of one who has recently found his way 
to business and physical salvation, 
and, like most people who have been 
‘*saved,’’ yearns to go out proselytiz- 
ing in the highways and byways and 
bring others into the fold. As I was 
an interested eyewitness and, to a 
minor extent, a participant in the 
cult whereby he profited, he preached 
his sermon to me, with the understand- 
ing that I was to write it out and thus 
propagate his gospel. Here, then, it 
is, plain and unvarnished: 


HREE years ago I was making ten thousand 


dollars a year in a city of medium size. Two 
years ago, I fell off a little in earning power. 


At the end of last year I awoke to the fact 
that I had cleared less than eight thousand dollars, 
and that the insurance company of which I am one 
of the important agents was as ill 
satisfied with my showing as I myself 
Taking stock of myself I decided 
that I was becoming less fertile in ideas, 


Was. 


and generally less efficient. Also I dis- 
covered that my interest in life had 


waned perceptibly. Amusements didn’t 
enliven as much, sleep didn’t refresh as 
thoroughly, food didn’t taste as good, and 
drink tasted better. Now, I’ve always 
been that kind of drinker who calls him- 
self “moderate” because he doesn’t get 
drunk. For years I had been accustomed 
to hear my friends say to me, or myself 
say to my friends, on meeting: “Let’s 
have a cocktail.” Now I began to hear 
myself say to myself: “Let’s have a cock- 
tail,” without a friendly meeting to fur- 
nish the excuse. Was drink getting a 
hold on me? On the theory that it was, 
I cut it out. Immediately my nerves 
held a mass meeting of protest and in- 
dignation. My stomach went on a sym- 
pathetic strike and I began to 
things of my lungs and liver. 
Then I went 


dicular 


suspect 


doctor. He was a 
young, direct, emphatic doctor named 
Wright. At first he did not strike me 
favorably. My symptoms, as I detailed 
them with great care, seemed to bore 
him. He even advised me to forget them. 
Then, after he had been all over me, he opened up: 

“How old are you?” 

“Forty.” 

“How long have you felt fifty?” 

I began to have a sort of alarmed respect for his 
powers of observation. “About three years, I guess.” 

“Ever exercise?” 

“I used to when I was young.” 

“But not now?” 

“T haven't the time.” 

“No, I suppose not. 


to a 


Well, you've lasted remarkably 
well, considering.” 
“Considering what?’ I asked, liking neither the mat- 
ter nor manner of this communication. 
“Considering that you're suffering 
degeneration of your whole 
last several years yet.” 
This last was a wholly unscientific implication, as Dr. 


flabby 
may 


from a 


system. Still, you 


Wright afterward admitted. His excuse was that 
hothing but a severe jar would have stirred my 
lethargy. When I had stopped blink- 
ing, he proceeded to hand out this 
simple prescription : 
“Regular exercise,” said he. 
“T walk every fair day.” 
“Exercise,” he repeated firmly. “The 


sweating kind. One hour a day: six 
days a week.” 


“That means two hours away from 





When I was invited 
to lie fat upon my 
back and lift my two 
feet to the 
ten painful 
times, my spirit broke 


By 
Samuel Hopkins 


the office, counting dressing and undressing. What 
about my business?’ 

“What about your anyway ?” the 
doctor keenly. “It calls for mental alertness and brain 
and nerve force, doesn’t it?’ 

“It certainly does.” 

“Has it prospered for the last few years?” 

At that I told him the truth. 

“I'm going to give you a business partner, the 
gymnasium,” he announced. “You start in next week 


with the regulars.” 


, | SHUS it was that on a chill November day I lum- 
bered through slush to the Y.M.C. A. gymnasium, 
squirmed into a sleeveless shirt, and a seratchy 

sweater, tied a pair of tights around the too-obyious 

convexity of my and went up to join the 

“business man’s with much the same sensa- 

tions as those of a new boy on the opening day of 

school. They looked dishearteningly young and lithe 
and nonchalant, those men,” with the ex- 
ception of two, both of whom appeared well over fifty ; 
and those two only added to my discouragement by 
the with which they performed the 
stunts of dumb-bell practice, and bodily contortion 
constituting the opening of the hour. Even the sim- 

plest of calisthenics left me gasping, and when I 

was invited, by inference and example, to lie flat upon 

my and lift my two feet to the perpendicular 

There was little 


business, asked 


waist, 


class,” 


“business 


ease various 


back 


ten painful times, my spirit broke. 
left of ambition for the closing exercise of volley ball. 
returning 


consists of two teams knocking and 


This 










perpen- 


a large inflated ball across a very high net, the gen- 
eral principle being that of tennis. I could see that 
the game itself was interesting, but my portion was 
pure humiliation. Then and there I became known as 
the Human Handicap. When I tottered out upon the 
street, I was so exhausted that my usual cocktail did 
me no good. I took a second, which didn’t help, 
either. Thoroughly disgusted with life, I went home, 
ate almost nothing, crawled into bed and slept ill, by 
reason of developing lameness. 
Wright. 


1 T 
“How do you like my ally, Gym., as partner?” 


he asked. 

“T put in most of last night hating him and you, too. 
I’ve got to have an 
Look at this 


four o’clock on the following day in came Dr. 


Besides he’s too ghastly expensive. 
extra clerk if I take two hours a day. 
estimate.” 

And I held out a tabulation which I had carefully 
made up as follows: 


SOAUTY GUSREY CO DORR ics dcnsdiiecvesosecs $1,000 
Estimated loss by absence, two hours per 

GAy, OS Be MOE DOG, « cvinnedesceesescisas 3,000 
CPR GEDONOUE.. 4 ib ce care ccdeossss 60 


Liniments, embrocations and medicines 


(estimated ) 


Total 









Adams 


He looked it over carefully. 
bad as that,” said he. “Come, it’s time to go down 

“No class this afternoon,” I growled. “Every other 
day.” 

“There's a little game called handbali,” 
cheerfully. “I'll teach it to you myself.” 


“Maybe it won't be as 


” 


he returned 


Only the fear of self-conviction as a “quitter” 
moved my congested muscles and creaking joints 
gymnasiumward that day. Handball proved to be 


a guileless-appearing game consisting in batting a 
rubber ball against a board surface with the hand. 
The inner purpose was, as I subsequently discovered, 
to search out and torture every undeveloped muscle 
and sinew that hadn’t been agonized by the previous 
day’s outrages. I was no more brilliant at handball 
than I had been at volley ball. But at one thing 
I was a superb success, and that was perspiration. 
I emerged from the floor fairly dripping and with a 
gigantic thirst. And, logically, was 
dressed I made for the saloon, taking the doctor with 


as soon as I 


me. Force of habit brought the word “cocktail” to my 
lips. The doctor ordered a tall glass of draught ale. 


“And now,” said he when the drinks were served, 
“how will you trade?” 


T WAS suddenly borne in upon me that I wanted 

] nothing in the world so much as that tall, cool ale. 
Without a word, I pushed my short and biting 

drink away, seized the doctor’s beaker and engulfed 
it. He emptied the cocktail into a cuspidor. 

“So endeth the first lesson,” he observed. 

Then and there my cocktail habit died an almost 
painless death. Sometimes, after the 
hard sweat I drank ale, more often sar- 
saparilla or water; but no hard liquor. 
The more powerful craving of thirst had 
supplanted the desire for stimulation. 

The misery of the first week, however, 
Was severe. Not only did my soft mus- 
cles ache, and my soft flesh bruise; but 
my whole physical being seemed to pro- 
test against the strain. I drowsed at my 
desk. My brain was lethargic. Dictat- 
ing letters was difficult, and as for plan- 
ning out new lines of business, I was 
worse than The week 
there was a mental improvement. But 
the gymnasium itself, now that the nov- 
elty was wearing off, was a bore beyond 
expression. I looked forward to it with 
loathing. At the end of the fortnight, I 
compiled this reckoning of business under 
the partnership with “Gym.” : 


useless. second 


CRORES GRERET occ oceccoccs $ 1,000 
Estimated loss by absence. 3,000 
Decreased efficiency....... 3,000 
Misery, suffering, and 

degradation .......... 10,000 
Gymnasium expenses...... 60 
Liniments, C6C...csccoccce 1 

TOG sk vucevesevvnen $17,061 


“Liniments and medicines seem to have 
decreased,” observed Dr. Wright. “Now here’s an entry 
for the profit side,” and he subscribed my account: 

cocktails at estimated rate 
15 cents apiece: 75 


Saving on 
of 5 per day at 


cents a day; or for the year, say.....3 270 
Expense of ale and soft drinks at 10 
PONG OG cicxccdacedechavesseeres 36 
PO Cotto neces tees hee ameel $ 234 
CI DONORS 6 ia 0 cvenddesevauns $16,827 


The turning of the tide came with the arrival, in 
the gymnasium, of a new aspirant, who was a worse 
lobster than I. I found that I could beat him at hand- 


ball. Straightway my ambitions rose and soared. I 
improved my game, and began really to enjoy the 
play. Next I found myself taking active interest in 


position of “Human 
team. 
was 


volley ball, and from the lowly 
Handicap” became a reckonable member of my 

Even the mechanical effort of the calisthenics 
endurable because it helped to fit me for the contest 
of the sport to follow. Then one day when I forgot 
my belt—a wholly superfluous cincture in the days 
of my old rotundity—my trousers all but brought 
to public shame as I emerged from my front door, 
by slipping over my depleted form. That night I sent 
all my clothes to the tailor, to be reduced, and there- 
after took to weighing myself, and bragging over every 
vanishing pound. At the end (Conel n page 28) 


me 


Thomas A. Edison 


i nd in- 

The world’s greatest electrical quthoris? Joocent 

tor; inventor of the phonograph. ee 

lon s ‘talking moving pictures and trovtie OF ae 
car Tad improver of the telephone. : 
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Food 


ECENT pure-food campaigns in two towns sup- 
ply illustration of the value of cooperation 
between the housewives, the grocers, and the 
Board of Health. 

In a town of the Middle West the sale of adulterated 
food was large. This was realized by the members 
of the local woman’s club, the members of which were 
willing to do whatever they could to cure the abuses 
arising from the use of impure foods. Their spirit 
and enthusiasm were beyond question. 

These women knew the rudiments of the pure-food 
problem; for instance, that grocers should not be per 
mitted to sell sulphureted molasses; that they should 
not deal in drugged jams or trade on children’s igno- 
rance by dispensing shellac, glue, dye, and the like 
as confectionery. 

For some reason there was not cooperation between 
the women and the grocers. And for that, and prob- 
ably other reasons, the grocers did not join in the 
campaign, and a degree of resentment was generated, 
which fina:ly prevented the good results which should 
have been attained. 


Two Sharply Contrasting Campaigns 


"T SHE following letter from one of the dealers is 
quoted in proof of this. Probably he had been 
fussed with and pestered, and not given the 
opportunity of doing cooperative thinking with his 
housewife customers and the health authorities. The 
grocer writes: 

We will not go further, but simply-add that Gov- 
ernment inspection of foods affords ourselves, and the 
consumers as well, the strongest and highest protec- 
tion; and, with due deference to your advice, we shall 
continue to pass out over the counter goods backed 
up by Uncle Sam’s guarantee as to purity and whole- 
someness. And, in doing this, we shall make no mis- 
take nor impose any evil. 


It is not our purpose in this article to discuss the 
things suggested by the phrases “Government protec- 
tion” or any other hasty statements penned by the 
angry grocer. It is enough to say that that campaign 
was abandoned, as one of the women said, “because 
the grocers were not sympathetic.” 

In sharp contrast, however, is the record of a cam- 
paign in Bronxville, near New York City—a campaign 
which was effective, and leaves all the social elements 
in that community in good spirits, and the health of 
the people protected by every device known to modern 
food science, because there was hearty cooperation. 

Two months ago the constructive food campaign of 
CoLiier’s, and some passages from Alfred W. Mce- 
Cann’s “Starving America” in the New York “Globe,” 
found ready and sympathetic response in the town of 
Eastchester. The Eastchester Health League was 
formed, with Mrs. Almon C. Barrell as president and 
Mr. Isaac F. Harris, the research chemist of Yonkers, 
as secretary-treasurer. 


Here Was Hearty Cooperation 


HE purpose of the league was “the promotion of 
| better health through pure foods, hygiene, and 
sanitation.” 

Note how differently this campaign was managed 
from the one previously mentioned in this article. 
“Come with us.” said the officers of the league to the 
grocers, “and advise us. Let us work together.” 

“Come with us.” said the league and the. gro- 
cers to the Board of Health, “and give us your co- 
operation - 

“Come with us,” said the league, the grocers, and 
the Board of Health to the public, “and we will all 
pull together.” 

And they all came 

Following CoLiier’s suggestion of the value of pub- 
lic exhibits, they went immediately to work upon this 
important project. A big banner stretching across the 
street at the railway station bore the slogan of the 
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Education de 


campaign, an apt and fitting phrase for any pure-food 
movement: “T7'o Enlighten, Not to Frighten!” 

A more fitting place to hold an educational and 
sanitation exhibit could not be found than the Bronx 
ville public school, and so one of the largest rooms 
was set apart for the entire week and devoted to this 
enterprise. Thus it was clear that the school depart- 
ment looked with favor upon the progressive idea. 

“We will cooperate with you,” said the New York 
State Department of Agriculture. 

“We will come, too,” said the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bureau of Chemistry, and the 
Washington National Exhibit was given a prominent 
place. 

“Count us in,” said the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and so John Philip Street’s valu- 
able collection came down from New Haven. 

“There is a pure-food show every day at Ilse’s,” 
said Henry Ilse, the pure-food grocer of Bronxville. 
“We had a mighty hard time supplying the ladies 
of the health league with impure foods—we had no 
trouble at all to supply the good ones. In part at 
least, as a matter of business policy, we do not care 
to carry condemned products. 

“A few years ago,” said Mr. Ilse, “we would have 
had to hunt for the pure products, but now the manu 
facturers are more careful with their goods and of 
the public health; and the more careful they are, the 
greater is their success. We glanced through ‘The 
Westfield Book of Pure Foods,’ and then we went 
over the stock of our store. There was not a single 
food heading that did not contain the same food prod 
ucts that were on our shelves.” And Mr. Ilse seemed 
justly proud of this significant fact. 


The Children Help in Demonstrating 


, I “HIS exhibition schoolroom bore testimony to the 
spirit of progress which is making for better 
foods. There was nothing “yellow” about it, 

but there was a decided spirit of aggressiveness well 
calculated to make any food juggler feel blue. A low 
workbench was arranged across one entire side of 
the room, at which children from the grades under the 
supervision of Mr. Harris were performing interesting 
experiments upon food products. 

“Why bleach the sirups and dye the confectionery?” 
read the big sign: and there were the children bleach- 
ing sponges and cloth and straw hats with the self- 
same bleacher of the dried fruit and molasses. 

Here was another sign: “We dye candies for chil- 
dren. Why not dye the sugar for ourselves?” Here 
again were the children taking coal-tar dye from jelly 
beans, autopops, and a score of other penny special- 
ties, and dyeing not only cloth and ribbons and yarns, 
but also bowls of sugar to see what the effect would 
be. Confections from the local market containing coal- 
tar dyes and other frauds kept a half dozen little peo- 
ple busy with glue, shellac, lampblack, and ethers. 
One little fellow was industriously engaged in putting 
a high polish on a pair of tan shoes, said polish being 
taken from low-grade licorice strings. “Black your 
shoes while you wait,” read the sign over this section. 

The children as well as the spectators were full 
of interest and enthusiasm over the demonstrations. 
They were not told that they would drop dead by eat- 
ing any of these misused products; but one little chap, 
who over in the corner was painting a Cubist picture 
with dyes taken from various food products, said that 
“these things were most generally used to cheat people 
with.” The word “poison” was not employed so far 
as could be learned. 

A table in the corner was termed the Label Booth. 
Thereupon appeared various food products in cases, 
packages, and bottles, some of them bearing honest, 
straightforward labels, others of the sneaking, lying 
type. 

Here appeared the imitation and the compound ; here 
the pure product. The points characteristic of the 
labeling were made clear to all visitors. Each was 
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informed that the signs appearing in this exposition 
were painted from local confectionery and food colors, 

Dietetics were not ignored, for, besides learning the 
frauds connected with foods, one learned how best to 
spend the dollar for food products. Here was shown 
a basket filled with products for which one dollar had 
bee paid. It was labeled: “Poor Value for Your 
Money,” and when one read the labels on the packages, 
he understood why the value was low. Another basket 
bore the label: “Good Value for Your Money,” and its 
lesson Was equally obvious. 

Several manufacturers of pure-food products had 
displayed their wares to good advantage in this room. 


Natural Foods Are Most Nourishing 

ERHAPS, after all, one of the most interesting 
P and valuable lessons of the show was the fact 

that denatured foods, or foods robbed of their 
God-given constituents, are not conducive to health, 
There were cages of chickens which had been fed for 
several weeks past under conditions as nearly alike 
as possible, differing only in the kind of food. 

Some of the chickens were fed on natural brown 
rice, whole wheat, and other whole grains, while 
others were fed on polished rice, pearled wheat, or 
denatured breakfast foods. In every instance the lat- 
ter trio had lost in weight and apparent vitality, while 
the first three had made surprising gains in weight 
and were, to all appearances, in a thriving condition. 
Looking at this living display, one was bound to ask 
himself the question: “What is the effect upon me and 
upon my children if we eat denatured and debased 
foodstuffs ?” 

The success of the Bronxville exhibit is due to the 
universal coopération of all interested parties. If one 
was not interested, steps were promptly taken to make 
him so. Thus a little village with a few determined 
people believing in an ideal and blessed with com- 
mon sense has helped forge the fetters which shall 
eventually bind the adulterator of our foods. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FOODS 


A Question and Answer Department, Conducted 
for the Benefit of the Consumer. Address 
Inquiries to Professor L. B. Allyn, 
Care of Collier’s, 416 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York City 


Half of the Blame Lies 
with Consumer 

It is extremely difficult to 
persuade these suburban gro- 
cers as to the advisability of 
handling unadulterated food 
products. I very frequently 
enter my kitchen and notice 
that the cook is standing in a 
puzzled state of mind over 
some article of diet, maybe 
butter, jams, sardines, olives, 
eggs, bacon, etc., and she will 
exclaim: “Madam, this jam 
doesn’t seem to contain any 
real fruit.” I read the label: “This product is compose d 
of apple stock, etc., etc.” but there is no mention of 
the raspberries or strawberries that we suppose d the 





Lewis B. A llyn 


jar contained. 

I have lived in America for ten years, but I still re- 
member the delicious conserves and foodstuffs of France 
and England; and I really can’t see any reason why we 
have to subsist upon adulterated food and cold-storag' 
merchandise in the shape of poultry and meats. 


I am yours in sympathy and earnest ¢ ndeavor jor 
the betterment of living, N. A. H., New York City. 
You do right to read the label, and do still bet 


ter if you return the goods as soon as possible to 
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your grocer, provided he understood you 
desired the genuine article. 
as housekeepers are careless in ordering 
their supplies, just so they ac 
cept whatever the dealer chances to send, 
so long will they have to be content with 
adulterated food products Instead of 
saying, “Send us a jar of jam,” say 
‘Send us a jar of Blank’s jam.” which 
you know from the label to be the pure 
article. In that way you much 
to hasten food reform 


+ 
Dyed and Drugged 


Just so long 


long as 


ean do 


If not imposing too much, I would be 
glad of your opinion on the sample of 
jam which we are sending you by parcel 
post. My father imports this from Scot 
land, and we consider it very fine. Is it 
pure? We are in hearty sympathy with 
your good work you are trying to do 
G. T., Massachusetts 


While we do not make a practice of 
examining promiscuous samples or those 
sent for analysis, your case being some 
what unusual, we were glad to make 
a slight examination. 

The sample you submitted was colored 
with coal-tar dye and contains salicylic 
acid. It is therefore impure and adul 
terated, and we believe it does not fairly 


represent Scotch jams. 
+ 
The State Should Help You 
What preservatives are used to pre 
serve fresh meats? The meats we pu 
chase from our local dealer I believe are 


treated or preserved with some sub 
stance It appears to me he buys old 
stock, especially sheep, and stores them 
until they grow moldy, then 
preservative and sells it for spring lamb 
We think he uses saltpeter. We find our 
meats unfit to eat, and have made 
tinuous local complaints without suc 
coas, What can be done in a case of this 
kind? Can we get the State authorities 
after him’?—W. B., Wisconsin. 
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With reference to your first question, 
sulphite of sodium, commonly known un 
der various trade names as DPreservaline 
Freezine, or Beat-’em-to-it, and the like 
with boric acid and benzoate of sodium 
are perhaps most frequently used. Salt 
peter is used more largely in the case of 
corned or cured meats. Sulphite of soda 
is usually sprinkled on fresh meat to 
serve the double purpose of a presery 
ative and a retainer of color In a 
measure it prevents the blood from ox 
idizing, and this keeps the color fresh 
and bright 

We doubt very much whether the case 
you cite is a case of preserved foods. It 
appears very like an overworked cold 
storage. The Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Chemistry has shown sulphites 
and benzoates to be unnecessary, and in 
certain instances even detrimental to 
health. Many States require the presence 
of a chemical antiseptic to be plainly 
stated on a food product. 

It would seem to us that a frank let 
ter, signed by yourself, stating the case 
exactly as it appears to you, and ad 
(dressed to the secretary of your State 
Board of Health, should bring about 
the desired investigation 


+ 
The Mild Acid 
T would like to ask your opinion about 


the *Pure Fruit Acid” which comes with 
packages of gelatin. It is labeled like 


this: “Pure Frurr Acip,” and then on 
the line below: (Acidum Citricum). 
The statement is made that it saves 


the “poor, tired housewife” the labor of 
ettracting the juice of lemons. I think 
the majority of housekeepers would pre 
fer squeezing their own rather 
than eat a dose of citrie acid, How is 
this acid made, and is it objectionable? 
G.N. C., Dover, N. H. 


lemons 


It is not objectionable when legiti 
mately used, and this, to us, seems to be 
a perfectly legitimate act. The makers 
have nothing to conceal, and have no 
desire to deceive. Citric acid is pre 
Pred from lemon juice, and also by the 
fermentation of glucose by various fer 
ments. After fermentation the mass is 
treated with lime, and the precipitate 
thus obtained is decomposed with sul 
phuric acid. Citric acid is widely dis 
tributed in nature, and is found in rasp 
berries, currants, gooseberries, and in 
citrous fruits generally This acid is a 
very common ingredient of the so-called 
lemonade powders or tablets. If one can 
readily procure lemons, we should be in 
clined to agree with that they 


you are 





preferable to any artificial product, no 
matter how pure and harmless it may 
be. If necessity required it, we do not 


believe that one would be injured in any 
way by the use of the preparation you 
mention Whether it is ethically right 
to use the acids instead of the fruits 
themselves is quite another question 


+ 

It Is a Constructive Plan 

work as the Westfield Board of 
Health appears to be doing is a valuable 
help to those interested in the subject of 
pure foods. One thing, however, cacites 
my curiosity. That is the motive in thei 
exrtensive advertising, which is also ea 
pensive, One might naturally hesitate to 
accept as an authority such a report if 
it seemed to be preparcd by other than 
disinterested and impartial investigators 

H. H. A., Providence, R. I 


Nuch 


Mor many years the board 
mention has been deeply interested in 
the subject of pure foods—perhaps more 
so than the majority of municipal boards 
They have studied the food situation 
from all As their work became 
known, all sorts of inquiries from a wide 
area concerning foods were received and 
were answered as consistently 


which you 


angles, 


as possi 


ble. In 1912 they published, for the 
benefit of the Westfield housewives, a 
modest list of food products known to 


be of high quality and free from chem 
ical taint Hearing of this unprece 
dented action of a public Board of 


Health, CoLuier’s saw in it the germ of 
a most helpful and far-reaching 
paign This publication, as is univer 
sally known, has been not only fearless 
in exposing fraud, but is equally quick 
to commend true merit. After a confer 
ence with the Westfield Board of Health 
and the Westfield Board of Trade, it 
was decided to launch a national pure 
food campaign on a scope never 
attempted The Westfield 

Health was to publish an 


enlarged 


edition of its dirst pure-food book, to 
be as comprebensive as possible, and 
from time té time to make = addi 
tions thereto 


No one has ever paid a cent, or ever 
can pay a cent, for listing a product 
therein, merit being the only requisite 
It makes no difference whether the 
manufacturer is a national advertiser or 


has only a limited distribution if his 
product is right and his heart is right: 
that is enough for the Westfield board 
The board makes free analyses for all 
local dealers or for those having local 
representation, and for all others who 


are willing to meet the bare expenses of 
the necessary chemical examination 
The expense of the extensive advertis 
ing is borne jointly by Conrer’s and 
some twenty-five or twenty-six manufac 
turers of food products who, as much for 
the sake of the cause as for the increased 
sales, are willing to share the expense of 
advertising their competitors’ 
which in many cases are likewise listed 
in The Westfield Book of Pure Foods. 
The motive underlying this campaign 
is not one primarily of gain, but, as in 
every great there must be 
few to take the initial steps these manu 
facturers and thie magazine have been 
willing to make at, for a time at least, 
must be a consid ble personal sacrifice. 


+ 
Blue Vitriol 
tell me 


or 1 
goods, 


cause, some 


Please if peas contained in a 


can bearing the enclosed label are good 
to eat? They seem to taste a little differ 
ent from others and it was this fact that 
made me examine the label. A/so the 
hottom of the can had a green scum 
on it E. J. G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The label indistinctly states that the 
contents are colored with sulphate of 
copper. This being the case we would 
not eat them. 

The following food products, tested 
during the last two weeks by the West 
field Board of Health, measure up to} 
their standards 


& Poor Spice Company, Bos 
Cayenne, black pepper, white 
mace, nutmeg, mustard, 
salt, cinnamon, allspice, 


STICKNEY 
ton, Mass 
pepper, 
paprika, 


cloves, ginger 


sage, 


celery 


J. K. ArmMsry Company, Boston, Mass. 

Thomas pineapple juice 

Driscor, Cuurcinu & Hatt, New Bed 
ford, Mass.John Alden products: to 
mato catchup, oyster cocktail sauce, chili 
sauce 

C. W. Post Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich.—-Grape-Nuts Postum Instant 
Postum, Post Tavern Special 
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EVERYBODY — 
is talking about 
that FRAGRANCE of Stag tobacco. 


But that’s not the greatest thing 
about Stag. 


The greatest thing is that the 
FLAVOR of Stag is as wonderful as 
its FRAGRANCE. 


And don't forget that other great thing 
about Stag—as the poet says: 


HALF as much, 

At HALF the price, 
TWICE as fresh, 
So TWICE as nice. 
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Try it, brothers, try 
“EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD 
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“Travel 


Actual money is unsafe to carry, and 
you have the annoyance and expense 
of changing it whenever you pass from 
one Gountry to another, 


The safest, most convenient, most eco- 
nomical form of “travel money” is “A.B.A.” 
Cheques. They are accepted like the currency 
of the country in all parts of the civilized 
world. They are safe tocarry, because your 
signature—which identifies youmis required 
to make them good. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques 


are issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100; each 
cheque plcinly engraved with its exact value 
in the money ofthe principal nations. 


Get them at your Bank. <Asé for booklet. If 
your bank ts not yet supplied with” A. B.A.” 
Cheques, write for information as to where they 
can be obtained tn your vicinily 


BANKERS TRUST CO. New York City 
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: No metal 
can touch you 


Next time you go to 
your haberdasher 
for a pair of garters, 
ask to see 


PARIS GARTERS 


Never mind what you're 
wearing; try one pair of these 
and see the difference in your 
comfort. They're tailored to 
fit the leg; hold your socks 
smooth, snug and secure. 


The name PARIS is on the back 
of the shield; look for it. —They’re 
25 and 50 cents. 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 


Chicago and New York 








EUROPE 


All Routes, escorted or inds« 


Attractive Tours by 


pendent as preferred Widest choice In 

ares. Best tour-leaders. Small groups. Uniforme 
interpreters at stations and port rite for I’: 
gram 32 Steams! I é I 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 BROADWAY, EW YORK, or Boston. Philadelphi 
Chicago, Montreal, To onto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 











Divorce 





COLLIER’s 


to Order 





CONTINUATION 
of the confessions of 
a divorce lawyer, relating 
his rise from humble police 
court snitch to reputable 
perjurer and blackmailer. 





NEVER did a crooked thing when it 
Was not necessary. But when the 
need arose, I took the easiest, quick 


est, and surest way. And one day, in a 
burst of humor, I had lettered a little 
placard which I placed in my desk, a 


added to 
beginning 


had 
the 


sort of motto which I 
the others given me at 
ot my career: 


All is fair in Love, War—and Divorce. 


I guess it was about this time that my 
conscience wholly died. I began to burn 
the candle at both ends. And it all came 
about quite naturally 


I answered the knock of my stenog 
rapher one morning to find her accom 
panied by a rather young man He 
closed the door quickly behind him and, 


toking a seat by my desk, pulled forth 
a roll of bills. 
“There's five hundred dollars,” he said 


“T want you to get a divorce for me and 


get it quick. I don’t care how you do 
it—only go ahead and get the thing 
| My name’s Ransome. I’m an actor. I 


|} can’t be here in town more than a week 


| this divorce thing. 





| had beaten you and assaulted you? 


I can’t be anywhere more than a week 
at a time, and I'm just up against it on 
If you want to know 
the plain truth,” he said at last, “I’m in 
love with another woman; she’s the lead 


ing lady of the company I’m with, and 
we want to get married. But 

“Is your wife with the company?’ I 
asked 

“No.” 

“Do you know where she is, so that 
we might get service on her?” 

“No, I haven’t heard from her in 
six months.” 
I CONSIDERED a moment. 

“That wouldn’t do any good any 

way,” I said at last. “The statutes 
of Missouri say that the plaintiff must 


have been a resident of the State for 
a year before the filing of the petition 
unless 

I stopped. A thought flashed through 
my mind. I reached for the telephone 
and called the number of a young attor 
ney, who recently had told me of his 
bard struggle to make a living. I talked 
#2 moment with him and then turned to 
my client 

“Unless,” I said, “the act upon 
the divorce petition is brought hap 


which 


pened within the confines of the 
State. In other words, that stat 
ute was framed to stop just such 


men as you from getting a divorce. 
But I have found a way out. Now, 
Mr. Ransome, if I can bring this 
case to trial within a week, will 
you be willing to swear that you 
met your wife in a hotel here, that 
she had mistreated you, that she 
willing to bear the 
one will be 


Will 
marks of that assault 
plenty?” I said with a laugh. 

He nodded his head 

“I’m willing to go the limit,” was 


you be 


his answer. 
There was a crashing blow. He 
reeled and fell backward. I had 
reached across the desk and struck 
him heavily beneath his right eye. 
Slowly he staggered to his feet 
and grasped a chair. 
“You—you—” he 
do you 
“Put down that chair,” I ordered. 
You you were willing to go 
the limit. Well, I have given you 
material evidence for a di 
Can't 


began, “what 


said 


your 
vorce. you understand ?” 
Together we 
bruise and then 
room of my 
grown agin 
couch to 


him. 
the 
to another 
they had 
him on a 
I dictated a petition and 
office boy to the court 
I praved the court 


held a con 


CALMED 
| assuaged 
I led him 
oflices for 

and placed 
rest 
hurried my 
house with it 

‘a quick hearing. I 


sultation with my new partner, for I had 
taken the young man 
conversation into the firm And within 
three days Mr. Ransome was a free man 
Perhaps his wife doesn’t know it yet 
l‘erhaps some day she may learn of the 
trick that was played on her, but it will 
de very little good A reputable attor 
ney will testify that hired him to 
make an answer to the petition, as re 
quired by law, that, when the case came 
up for trial, decided it would be 
best not to contest, and withdrew the 
answer, constituting the matter a de 
feult case, in which ten minutes of testi 
mony by Mr. Ransome sufficed for a 
divorce. You see, my new partner was 
her attorney, although she did not know 
it. He filed her answer for her. He de 
cided for her when the came to 
trial that it should be allowed to go by 
default and—well, we won the case. In 
asmuch as my partner occupied an office 
in an entirely different part of the city, 
and as he was seen with me only casu 
ally, the fact that he and I were related 
in business was not known. Naturally, 
we split the fee—and began a business 
relationship that was to result in much 
money for both of us 

For there were many times when rep 


she 


she 


case 


resentation by an amiable lawyer was 
advantageous Not that we worked by 
opposing each other. That soon would 
have been ruinous The courts would 
have discovered our relationship, there 
would have been a demand on the part 


of the judges that we be disbarred from 
practice and thoroughly discredited; if 


the judges hod not done it, the news 
papers would And we, realizing this, 
worked upon different lines. Only one 
of our silent firm, Grant & Kembrook, 


ever appeared in a case. And then, in 
stead of appearing for the plaintiff, we 
often took the side of the defendant. 
es illustration, there is a law in 
the State of Missouri that due and 
proper notice must be given of the filing 
of a divorce suit. This is to give the 
defendant an opportunity to contest, if 
he or desires. Our work was to 
prevent this. The case of Joseph Trent 
will serve as an example. Mr. Trent’s 
desire was the same as that of Ransome, 
the actor. Trent knew his wife would 
object. He had sent her away on a two 
months’ trip, meaning to get the divorce 


she 


in the meantime. He stated his case 
to me. 
‘I was given to understand, by a 


mutual friend, that you could handle the 
thing for me,” he said. 

“T can,” was my answer; “that is, I 
can handle your wife’s side of the case. 
As we do not appear on both sides of a 
divorce case’”’—I smiled at him broadly 


“vou will have to get another lawyer to 





of the telephone 


handle 
divorce 


your prosecution of the Actual 
In other words, Mr. Trent, go 
to another lawyer, anyone you choose 
tell him that you and your wife have 
separated and that she has employed me 
as her attorney to get a divorce, but that 
she still is pondering. Assure him that 
you desire to precede your wife to the 
filing of the suit. He will follow your 
instructions and send the notice of the 
suit to.me. I will file an answer in the 
name of your wife, and when the proper 
time comes I will dismiss it, constituting 
a default. Your wife will know noth- 
ing of it all. until after the decree has 
been granted: “Then she. will either not 
know enough about law to go before the 
court and stick to'the ‘assertion that she 
did not receive her just summons, or she 
will be foo dignified and too conservative 
to desire the ‘notoriety such an action 
would cause. Do you understand? :] 
would ‘advise you, however, to select a 
cheap attorney, because my charges for 
such work are high.” 


yes ETIMES Kembrook. would handle 
the sometimes I would do it, 
depending upon which of us received the 
primary visit. It mattered little: we al- 
ways divided the fees. However, I know 
this, that in the ten years Kembrook and 
I have been associated,.we have handled 
something like two hundred cases of this 
kind, and not onee have we been caught. 
We have worked both sides of the game 

for husbands and for wives. Objec- 
tions have made, it is true. But 
never has the charge stood. The judges, 
true to their profession and holding that 
a lawyer can do no wrong, have always 
upheld us in our dignity and 
our righteous wrath when such charges 
been 


cise, 


shocked 


have made. And we, freed of 
blame, have gone our ways, smiling 


guardedly to ourselves. We are not as- 
sociated as far as the world is concerned, 
The city in which we live and practice 
does not know us as partners. I occupy 
a building far downtown, Kembrook’s 
offices are ten blocks distant. We have 
separate stationery, separate telephones, 
separate stenographers, separate every- 
thing—except a separate code of morals. 
In that we are thoroughly united. 

And so, you can with that ami 
able division of labor, our joint work 
our incomes to grow, for 
the simple handling of such cases as I 
have detailed was not the only means 
by which we could collaborate. Once in 
a while, when the repetition would not 
appear too queer to the court, we would 
arrange things so that we could handle 


see, 


soon caused 


both sides of the contested case, turn- 
ing the result the way we deemed 
most advisable. And, too, there were 
other ways in which we made money 


One of them in particular reminded me 
somewhat of the old days of the 
ten-dollar divorces, when saloon 
keepers’ wives laughed at me 


across my poor old battered desk 


and told me of the next men they 
intended to marry. This had its 
piteous side in a way, had I 


But being 
I could 


paused to look at it. 
in a grewsome 
not stop for that 


business, 


| REMEMBER his face clearly, 
distinctly that of a_ pallid, 
elderly man who came into my 
office early one morning and stood 
hesitant before me until I mo 


tioned him to his chair. There 
was something of the cavalier 
about him—there showed, too, 4 


something which demonstrated his 
conscience was not clear. Gradu- 
ally, after many twistings and 
turnings, after many an apologetic 
preface, he got down to the real 
Earlier in life he had been 
and had lived in South 
He had tried to do the 
happiness was 
wife. He, in 

sought just 
a real di- 


story. 
married, 
Carolina. 
best he could—but 
impossible with his 
his desperation, had 
such a man as myself, 
vorce attorney whose scruples were 
even fewer and farther betwee? 
than mine. Theat personage had 
told him he had obtained a divoree 
for him—when the truth of the 
matter was that he had never evel 
filed a petition. The man had left 
the State, believing himself free. 
It was not until ten later, 
when he had married again—this 
r 


years 
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A week later Mrs. Thomes Blegget entered my office 
She let slip the name of the man 


to talk divorce. 


time’a younger, prettier woman whom 
he loved with every fiber of his mind 
and body—that he discovered that tech 
nieally and truthfully he was a_ biga 
mist. And more than that it had been 


his wife who had gained for 
information. I began to read 
the lines. But I let my client 
with his story. 

“And you see,” he said, 
going to do with me 


him the 
between 
go ahead 


“what that’s 
Lenore loves me, 


Mr. Grant, I’m sure of that, suh. Just 
as sure of it as I’m sure that the sun 
rolls through the heavens. But, man, 
she’s just naturally seared, suh. I’ve 
tried to convince her that there’s never 


going to be any trouble about it. She 
won't listen to me. <As far as I know, 
my other wife may be married again, 
and if that’s the case she wouldn’t want 
to do anything about it any more than 
I would. But I can’t make Lenore be 
lieve me. Now, suh, I was thinking that 
if you talked to her, maybe she’d believe 
you. You're a lawyer, suh, and you're 
aman that knows. She'd listen.to you 
She won’t to me. Won't you see what 
you can do?” 
I made a note on my memory pad. 


“Tll look into the matter,” was my) 
answer. “I think I can arrange the mat 


ter. Will you be at home to-night?’ 


HE old man leaned forward. 
“( be 


‘an you sure there to-night?” 

he questioned I've got to go away t 
morrow for a couple of and Il 
like to have things settled up as quick 
as lean. I 

“Tl be there to-night.” was my answer 

And I was there. As soon as I saw 
the wife, young, pretty, but with a mali 
“lous, cruel something in her eyes and 
the lines of her mouth, I knew that my 
readings between the lines had been cor 
rect. I made my talk. Then I left. 

The next night I met Kembrook—by 
a‘ppointment. Ie took a roll of bills 
from his pocket and, counting them, 
divided them wi‘h me. 
_ Just what you said,” was his greet 
ng. “She wanted to get rid of him, and 
When she heard this stuff about his di 
vorce she clung to it like a drowning 
man to a straw. I had a long talk with 
her. She'll give up two hundred more 
if we can scare Old Whiskers into leav- 
Ing town, so she can go ahead with a 
divorce. I told her I'd handle it.” 
: Three days later a staring-eved man 
faced Ine in my office I half left my 
chair at the sight of 


days, 


him 





asked 


“Well?’ I “Tlow 
does the wife look on things 


now ?” 

He placed his hands to his 
head 

“Good God!” was his only 
answer as he sank into a 


chair. 

I rose and went to him, I 
laid a hand on his shouider 

“What's the’ matter, Mr 
Manning?” My tone was 
smooth andsympathetie. He 
leaned forward, His body 
rocked, 

“My other wife,” came at 
last. “She’s found out. She’s 
hired an attorney 
look up the thing and put it 
in the hands of the 
cuting attorney I’m a biga 
mist, suh—it means I'll have 
to be taken back to Caro 
lina—IT'll 


here to 


prose 


iy half sobbed. Then he 
looked up at me with a 


trusting look on his face 
that.-almost made me turn 
away. “What'll I do, suh?” 


he asked. 


“There’s only one thing to 
do,” I answered. “And that 
is to get out of town until 
I can find this woman and 


see what I can do with her 
I think I can handle her all 
right, Mr. Manning. I'll go to 
South Carolina and see her. 
I think the statutory limita 
tion has run out anyway 

there'll be noprison sentence 
for you or anything of that 


kind. But you’ve got to get 
away and stay away. And 
look here’—I became sud 
denly emphatic—‘wherever 


you go, be a single man Leave this wife 
of yours behind until we can get things 
straightened out. Do you understand?” 

He bowed his head slowly and, taking 
his wallet from his pocket, gave me some 
expense money. Then he left the office 
lor a few moments I stared out the win 
dow—something inside me hurt to see 
this old man terrorized into leaving the 
only thing in the world he loved—bluffed 
into breaking his happiness forever. But 
my remorse did not last long. If I was 
given much to that I wouldn’t be a di 


vorce attorney. Soon IT was laughing 
egain. That night I spent in playing cards 
at the Trenton Club—for I was a mem 


ber of several of the best in the city now. 
The next morning brought a telephone 
call as soon as I reached the office. The 
voice was Kembrook’s 

“Read the paper yet?” he 

“No, what’s up?” 

‘Look in the first 
side page.” 

I followed his instruc 
tions. My old friend of the 
afternoon before had found 
an easier way out of his 
troubles—a bit more pain- 
ful for the moment, perhaps, 
but more lasting in its es 
cape. It wos cirbolie acid. 

Perhaps that should have 
Yet, as Kem 
brook snmid, it wos not om 
fault that Manning killed 
bimsel f, IInd he been pos- 

' enough in 


questioned 


column on the out 


stopped us. 


ressed of 
the old days to have as- 
sured himself that he was 
divorced, he would not have 
had this trouble. Tesides, 
there was bigger game be 


sense 


fore us. A new field was 
opening up. We saw the 


way to and to 


bigger profits 


more money 


HE beginnings had come 
in the case of Mrs. Rob 
ert Truesdale. I say the 
beginnings, for there were 
many features to the Trues 
dale case thet were interest- 


Naturally he will look down 
and speak. Catch them 
then. Do you understand 

so that it will appear 
walking along the 


That is all 


they ar 
Street together ? 





ing tous. Mrs. Truesdale, society woman 
immensely wealthy in her own right, had 
come to me with her story. She was frank 
about it all; Truesdale as a husband and 
ae a man was perfect. She simply loved 
sume one else better, that was all. | 
If it 


confessed as she sat 


comes to a case of merit,” she 
beside my desk, “I | 
cannot get a divorce from Robert. There 
is not one thing I can say about him that 
he cannot refute. He will fight the case, 
I feel sure of that, Mr. Grant. And if he | 
fights, he will win it. What am I to do?’ 
Does he abuse you?’ I asked. 
“To be truthful, no.’ 
“Does he drink?’ 
“No.” 
“Give you plenty of money?” 
I never need it, but he gives it to me | 
anyway.” | 
He is faithful to you?” 


In every particular There isn't 
thing I can say against him that would 


net be perjury—and I will not commit 
that.” 

I had been thinking hard 

“Mrs. Truesdale,” I snid at last, 
your husband ever stay. away 
home for: any purpose at all?’ 

His him out of 
town.” 

“Are you 
queried 
“T have always believed so.” 

Very well. Iam going to prove other 
wise. But it is going to take investiga 
tion, and I will more money than 
the ordinary fee that I can bring before 
the court. That will he two hundred dol 


“does 
from 
takes 


business often 


sure it ‘is business?’ I 


need 


lurs. From you personally I want three 
thousand. Is your divorce worth that?” 
“My divorce is worth anything I am 


wis her rely. “Honestly 
Grant, I cannot 


forced to pay,” 
and in all fairness, Mr 


live with my husband I love anothe 
man. Bob has become revulsive to me 
loving the other man as I do. I 


you to swear to only one 
broke in. “Tha 


“T will ask 
thing on the stand,” I 


will be to the effect that your husband 
stays away from home two or three 
days at a time, and that he tells you 
it is on business. I will attend to the 


other testimony.” 
RS. TRUESDALE looked at me a 

4 little queerly 

“Will that testimony be the truth?” 
she questioned 

It will be sworn to,” was my answer | 

I ushered her to the door. An hour | 
later a man of fewer morals than myself | 
was in my office. He was a private detec 
tive from an agency which specialized in | 
I always had fought my cases | 


divorces, 
without 
reputation did not stand well in 
There are few honest private divorce de 
Go into the ordinary court and 
find that the evidence of an 
ordinary divorce detective is 
hardly worth the time it 
consumes Investigate and 
you will find that you can 
get many a divorce detective 
to testify to almost anything 
you desire. Many an in 
stance have I seen where 
attorneys have telephoned 
to divorce detectives the ti 
formation they desired to 
obtain, where they have told 
these detectives they believed 
the man they desired 
owed frequented saloons and 
other places of an unsavory 
reputation, where the detec 


eourt 


tectives 
you 


will 


shad 


tives have not stirred from 
their office, and yet made 
daily reports that they have 


seen the man in question en- 
tering every place named by 
the attorney. And more than 
that, they have gone on the 
stand and sworn to these 
things I have sometimes 


detective business instead of 
that of an attorney 


B' T the schemewhich hed 
come into my mind was 
to have more substantial evi 


dence than the mere word of 
n detective I looked hard 
at my visite 

“Tl asked for exert 


with the imera,” I 
“a 


Are you the man?” 


the aid of these men, for their 


Retold by Courtney Ryley Cooper | 





wished that TI had chosen the | 
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26 COLLIER’s 
‘l had six years’ experience as a news “Ves man for whom she was going to take the 
paper photographer before I went into “Is it not a fact that Robert Truesdale witness stand against her husband. The 
| the sleuthing game,” was his response was planning to get rid of his wife and chance had come, I raised myself in my 
“Good. Do you know Robert Trues marry you?” chair. . 
dale when you see him?” _—— “Your husband is willing to let the 
a “That is all. The plaintiff rests.” case go by default?’ I asked 
I handed him a care It was not simply a case where a di “Certainly,” Mrs. Blegget replied. “He 
“Here is the address of Molly Cran vorce detective and a woman of the un will offer no objection. I am not asking 
dall.” I said. “Go out and see her. She’s derworld testified against a man. There’ him for any alimony nor for any settle 

a good friend of mine, and you'll find her were the pictures to show that this tes ment. <All I desire is to be free.” 

a pretty little girl with lots of brains timony was the truth. The defense at “Of course And does he know any. 
| She knows enough to keep her head shut tempted to deny, and to show the thing about—about this other man?’ — 
| and not to talk until the time for talking court my case in its true light, as a con “Mr. Trellen?’ Mrs. Blegget’s breath 
|} comes. This card will be all the intro spiracy. It failed utterly. Mrs. Robert cameina half gasp. “Certainly not!” 

duction necessary. What I want you to Truesdale was freed—and about the “Tam glad of that.” And I truly was 

do is this: At intervals of a week apart, most surprised person in the whole case For the next afternoon, James Trellen 


say, so that Truesdale will have time to Was that wife herself. She had believed sat white faced in the office of Dayiq 
forget her face, I want Molly to meet her husband blameless. The testimony Kembrook. My partner was talking. 


him on the street at various places, and Which came flooding before her amazed “Mr. Trellen,” he had said, “you know 
I want you to take pictures of them ler, almost overwhelmed her, I did not’ and I know that Mrs. Thomas I legget 


is suing for divorce. You know also 
the reason she is suing. You and she 
are to be married soon after—don't 
deny if.” 

Trellen attempted to make some reply 
The words failed him. He knew that 
Kembrook was not attorney for Mes, 
Thomas Blegget. He trembled a bit. At 
last he asked 

“What interest is it of yours?” 

“Simply this: I am attorney for Mr 
Blegget. As you perhaps do not know, 
his business ventures have not been of 
the best lately. That has nothing to do 
with matters, however,’ Kembrook con 
tinued with a wave of his hand. “All ] 
have to say is this: Mr. Blegget knows 
full well your connection with his wife 
Right now he is debating whether to let 
the case go by default and give her to 
you, or whether to make a fight. You 
have some reputation, Mr. Trellen. In 
case my client should make a fight, it 
would. necessitate naming you in the 
eross bill as the corespondent. That, of 

divorce for Mrs. Robert Truesdale course, would drag your name, and that 
The charge was the most serious in the of Mrs. Blegget, pretty far in the mire 
statutes. A Molly Crandall was named Mr. Blegget will listen to reason. If you 
are willing to pay for silence, he wil! 
keep quiet and let the case go on the way 
it has been planned—by default. If you 


without anyone seeing you. Can you 
handle a camera so that it will not be 
Pajamas “| Night Shirts 1°"; 
The detective grinned 

“I’ve done it enough,” he assured me. 
are an advanced style of night- r amiled back at bim. 

wear, refined in appearance and “Good. I want three: positions. The 
wonderful in their 


SINCE iF 18st 


soothing, first one can be handled very well by 
Molly approaching Truesdale, stopping 
7 ‘ . him and laying a hand lightly on his 
J Hundre SO styles. Pajamas, $1, arm, smiling up at him and asking him 
$1.50, $2, $2.50and up. Night Shirts the disaction to nome atrect. The second 
at all prices depending on materials will be that of Molly stepping forward 
As dealers. Look for oe i aultless” just as Truesdale is leaving his build- 
ao oe ing. The third can be handled by Molly 


E. Rosenfeld & Co coming up from behind and again ask- 


ing a direction: Truesdale will have for- 
Balti N York = . 
— Makers of or | getten her by that time. Naturally he 


Faultiess Day Shirts with patent Nek-Gard will look down and speak. Catch them 
then. Do you understand—so that it will 
appear they are walking along the street 
together? That is all. Report to me as 
soon as you have your pictures.” 


sleep-inviting quality. 


time Book.” 








HREEF weeks later I filed a petition in 





as coresponde nt And a month after Sometimes the possible denouement 
that I stood in the divorce court the Central Station—frightens me, 


“And it please your Honor,” I said, ; 
“following the testimony of Mrs. Trues but usually I laugh at the thought are not willing to pay, of course the 


dale that her husband was in the habit fight will be made an: you will suffer 
of leaving home for two or three days at believe it wise to enlighten her as to the the consequences. Now, how much ¢an 











a time under the pretext of business, fol true import of it all you give in the good cause of silence?” 
lowing Mr. Craig, the detective, and his But it was not this feature of the case 
three exhibits which you have seen, I de that was important to me. Of course it N Mr. James Trellen’s case the amount 
sire to put on the stand the woman in gave me a greater opening into the Wis twelve thousand five hundred dol 
. the case, Will the clerk kindly call Miss society faction of the city than I eve lars. <At other times it has run abeve 
dymar Embury, 11, Arch’t, New } : Molly Crandall?” before possessed, for Mrs. Truesdale that mark—even as high as twenty-five 
{ moment later I raised an accusing represented the best the town af thousand. Sometimes it has run as low 
This nSeteeetryeee On Langhans 8 | finger forded, and of course that helped my as one thousand, but not often, for I d 
Medford, L. |., Stained with “Now. Miss Crandall.” I said loudly, business. It was what came to me that not dabble in small figures when black 
“kindly tell this court why you have night as I sat thinking of the case that mail is concerned. 


Cabot's Creosote Stains come into court to testify to your rela really counted. It was an idea which For blackmail is a game with a risk 
j j Bb a brought of my chair, which sent and risks are worth money Hedlged by 


tions with Robert Truesdale. me out 














and this is what the Director says abou She twisted her fingers and smiled the me pacing the floor and patting my hands precautions, though my partner an] my 
“Our farm homestead has a shingled roof stained least bit. behind me in my anxiety to try it all. self may be, there is always a chance 
body of the hoon . ie gray. ‘thi ame “Well,” she answered, true to her I believed I had found a gold mine in for a return to that place where T began 
len bes coated. f favora om teachings, “I hardly see what else there the divorce game as far as I had prac the Central Station—this time inside 
and many have been pleased to fi t Cabot’s | was to do. The detective had the pic ticed it. I had only seratched the sur the bars instead of out: and if I should 
ae ai ohn aengen tangs | tures of us and I knew he had a lot of face. The realization had come that until go I would want enough cash _ tucked 
ee ee aks dhe date an phy ey tew beens | wasn information—and so—well there now the “other man” had been entirely away to pay some genial gentleman like 
and the ¢ te thoroug prese the wood wasn't much of anything for me to do neglected—and he of all persons was the myself for the toil and trouble of getting 
You can get Cabot’s § , er the country. Send but to make up my mind to tell the truth one who should pay the piper I did me out. Sometimes it frightens me—this 
for stained wood sam and name of nearest agent. } about it.” not wait until morning I sought out possible dénouement But usually 1 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists “Then you confess that Mr. Truesdale Kembrook that night and held‘a long laugh at the thought. Have I not 
9 Oliver Street Boston, Mass. | was in love with you?’ conference with him. A week later Mrs. climbed in fifteen vears from a degraded 
wes. Thomas Blegget entered my office to talk position to one of affluence and power 

“You and he were together often’ divorce. She let slip the name of the and respect—on a ladder of broken laws? 
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etinnd wih estentate the Ter, aanivernnt By BERTON BRALEY 
her Independence with Festivities of every de ’ 
scription ) Expositions of Ind y 
ng, Agriculture : : _— ’ P 
Art, Shipping, Agr ERE we are, gentlemen; here's the Haven't you something that’s more in 


This year will mark the Inauguration 
? 


whole gang of us our line! 
PEACE PALACE at THE HAGUE | through with the job we are Giot any river they say isn’t crossable.: 


Pretty near 


























The formal dedication of Carregie’s Royal Gift ; ; 
will be attended by the ceremonies its world-wide on? Got any mountains that can’t be cut 
importance demands ' 1 i j 7 h? 

12 y ’ ane Oud 
This is the Year to Visit Holland! Size up our work—it will give you the hang vu) ug 1: , 
Full particulars free of charge from the Officia of us We specialize in the wholly impossible, 
es | Information Off 45 L. Voorhout Phe Hag 3. j ‘ ! ws 
South to Balboa and north to Colon. Doing things “nobody ever could do! 

a are te Yes, the canal is our letter of reference; 

E Ss FOOT- EASE Look at Culebra and glance at Gatun; Take a good look at the whole husky crew 

ALL N What can we do for you—got any prefer of us, 
ey Shake Into Your Shoes ence, Engineers, doctors, and steam-shorel 

> y . 
Allen's Foot=Ease the anticep ic ae ; : 9 : 
powder for the feet. It r Ss Wireless toSaturn or bridge to the moon: men , 
 tygten Mtg pen gree ten 5 Taken together yow ll find quite a fer of us 
der, nervous leet, and ake the ¢ . j 
sting out of corns and bunior Jon’t send us back to a life that is flat Noon to be ready for trouble again. 
iia cahescomuart ascevery et $ Dor f : J) I 
the age. Allen's Foot=Ease makes § again, Bronzed by the tropical sun that is blistery, 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel ) ‘ P ‘ ‘ ; 
easy. It is a certain relief for in- ; We who have shattered a_ continent's Chockful of energy, vigor, and tang, 
growing nails, sweating. callou Ri ai A 7 : . 
and tired, aching feet. We have , spine; Trained by a task that’s the biggest in his 
wer 30,000 testimoniais, TRY IT ¢ os ‘ 
SO-RAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts ¢ | Office work—Lord, but we couldn’t do that tory. 
Do not accept any substitute. again! Who has a job for this Penama gang? 


“In a pinch, TRIAL PACK AGE 
use Allen's FREE ! | 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. | 
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THE NATIONAL 


WEEKLY 


United States 


Albany, N. ¥ 
Albuquerque, N. M, 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Me 

Bay City, Mich, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bloomington, Ill, 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Butte, Mont. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Clinton, lowa 
Colo. Springs, Col. 
Columbus, Ga, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Danville, Va. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Fort Dodge, lowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fresno, Cal 
Galesburg, Ill 
Grand Forks, N D 
Grand Jct., Col. 
Gd. Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Janesville, W 


is 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Johnstown, Pa 
Joplin, Mo 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn 
La Crosse, Wis 
Lancaster, Pa 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Lewiston, Me. 
Lincoln, Neb 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Macon, Ga 
Madison, Wis 
Memphis Tenn, 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Montgomeéry, Ala, 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. * 
New Bedf'd, Mass 
New Castle, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La 
Norfolk, Va. 

N. Yakima, Wash. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Ottumwa, lowa 
Paterson, N J, 
Peoria, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass, 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Punxsutawney, Pa, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va, 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Rockford, IIL. 
Sacramento, Cal, 
Saginaw, Mich, 

St. Joseph, Mo, 
St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Bernardino, Cal 
San Diego, Cal 
San Francisco, Cal 
San Jose, Cal. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
South Bend, Ind, 
Spokane, Wash, 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stockton, Cal. 
Superior, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Terre Haute, Ind, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Uniontown, Pa 
Utica, N. Y. 
Walla Walla, Wash, 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn, 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Wheeling, W Va, 
Wichita, Kan, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del 
Wilmington, N.C 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 
Worcester, Mass 
York, Pa, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio 


South America 


Antofagasta 
Arequipa 
Asuncion 
Azul 
Bagé 
Bahia 
Bahia Blanca 
Barranquilla 
Bogota 
Bragado 
Buenos Aires 
Cali 
Caracas 
Carmelo 
Cartagena 
Carfpano 
Ceara 
Chivilcoy 
Cochabamba 
Colquechaca 
Concepcion 
Coquimbo 
Cordoba 
Corocoro 
Coronel Suarez 
garityba 
Jurango 
eorgetown 
Gortaleza 
Guaqui 
Guayaquil 
Iquique 
Iquitos 
La Guayra 
La Paz 
La Plata 
Lima 
Maceio 
Maldonado 
laracaibo 
Maranbao 
Mandos 


Medallin 
Mendoza 
Mercedes 
Montevideo 
Natal 
Oliva 
Oruro 
Para 
Paramaribo 
Parana 
Paysandu 
Pehuajo 
Pelotas 
Pergamino 
Pernambuco 
Porto Alegre 
Potosi 
Punta Arenas 
Rio de Janeiro 
Rio Grande do Sul 
Rocha 
tosario 
Salta 
San Carlo 
San Fernando de 
Apure 
Santa Cruz 
Santa Fé 
Santiago 
Santos 
Sao Gabriel 
Sao Paulo 
Sorata 
Sucre 
Trelew 
Tucuman 
Tupiza 
Uyuni 
Valdivia 
Valencia 
Valparaiso 


Canada 


Calgary, Alberta 
awson, Y T. 
Edmonton, Alb 
Halifax, NS. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
London, Ont. 
ontreal, Que 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Ottawa. Ont, 


Quebec, Que. 
Regina, Sask. 

St. John, N. B. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Toronto, Ont 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. C. 
White Horse, Y. T 
Winnipeg, Man. 


London 
Aberdeen 
Belfast 
Birmingham 
Bradford 
Brighton 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Coventry 
Dublin 
Dumfries 
Dundee 
Fastbourne 
Edinburgh 
Elgin 
Glasgow 
Hanley 


Council 
Fairbanks 
aines 
Iditarod 
Juneau 


Great Britain 


Huddersfield 
Hull 
Inverness 
Ipswich 
Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
Manchester 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Norwich 
Nottingham 
Preston 
Reading 
Sheffield 
Southampton 
York 


Alaska 


Nome 
Skagway 
Treadwell 
Wrangel 


here 


France 
Paris Limoges 
Algiers Lyons 


Angouléme 
Besancon 

Beziers 

Bordeaux 

Brest 

Caen 
ChAlons-sur-Marne 
ChAalon-sur-Saone 
Chartres 
Clermont-Ferrand 
Cognac 
Constantine 
Dijon 

Epinal 

Grenoblo 

Havre 

Le Mans 

Lille 


Marseilles 
Nancy 
Nantes 
Narbonne 
Nevers 
Nice 

Oran 

Pau 

Reims 
Rouen 

St. Etienne 
St. Quentin 
Toulouse 
Troyes 
Valence 
Valenciennes 
Verdun 
Vesoul 


Spain 


Barcelona 
Bilbao 
Madrid 
Malaga 


e 


Shows 
What We Are 


No other typewriter has 
such world-wide distribu- 
tion. Think of a city of 
any size and see if the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


hasn't a sales office there 
We sell Remingtons in 
every city shown in the 
border of this advertisement 


REMINGTON 


Manila 
lloilo 
Soerabala 
Batavia 
Samarang 
Tegal 
Padang 
Bandeong 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Kalgoorlie 
Port Albany 
Toowoomba 
Newcastle 
Adelaide 


Amsterdam 
Arnhem 
Den Bosch 
Groningen 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Oceania 


Brisbane 
Perth 

Broken Hill 
Hobart 
Launceston 
Dunedin 
Christchurch 
Wellington 
Auckland 
Napier 
Invercargill 
Honolulu 
Apia 
Noumea 
Papeete, Tahiti 


Holland 


Rotterdam 
The Hague 
Utrecht 


Seville 
Valencia 


Palma de Majorca 


re 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


West Indies 


Havana 
Caibarien 
Camagtiiey 
Camajuani 
Cardenas 
Ciego de Avila 
Cienfuegos 
Cifuentes 
Curacao 
Gibara 
Guantanamo 
Las Martinas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Nuevitas 


Pinar del Kio 

Sagua la Grande 

St. Thomas 

San Juan 

Sancti Spiritus 

Santa Clara 

Santiago 

Santo Domingo 

Trinidad 

Union de Reyes 

Nueva Gerona, 
Isla de Pino 

Barbados 

Hamilton, Bermuda 

Kingston, Jamaica 


Central America 


Belize 
Guutemala City 
Puerto Barrios 
Panama 

San José 


San Salvador 

Puerto Cortes 

San Pedro Sula 

Tegucigalpa 
eon 


Germany 
Berlin Hanover 
Aachen Karlsruhe 
Augsburg Kattowitz 
Biebrich a/Rh. Kempten 
Bielefeld Kiel 
Bonn-Beuel Konigsburg 
Bremen Leipzig 
Breslau Magdeburg 
Chemnitz Mannheim 
Cologne Metz 


Dantzig Miinich 
Dortmund Nuremberg 
Dresden Posen 
Duisburg Regensburg 
Diisseldorf Saarbrucken 
Elberfeld Siegen 
Erfurt Stettin 
Essen-Ruhr Strassburg 
Frankfurt a/M Stuttgart 
Gladbach Tilsit 
Hagen Wirzburg 
Hamburg 

Russia 
Moscow Odessa 
St. Petersbure Riga 
Astrakhan Rostoff-on-Don 
Baku Samara 
Charkof Saratoft 
Ekaterinburg Tammerfors 
Ekaterinodar Tashkent 
Ekaterinoslaff Tiflis 
Irbit Fair Tsaritsin 
Harbin Tver 
Helsingfors Viadivostok 
Irkutsk Voronesh 
Kasan Warsaw 
Kieff Wilna 
Kursk Yaroslavl 


Nijni-Novgorod 


Italy 


Turin Milan 
Ancona Modena 
Bologna Naples 
Catania Padua 
Florence Palermo 
Genoa Rome 
Livorna Venice 
Messina Verona 
Austria-Hungary 
Vienna Pilsen 
Agram Prague 
Briinn Raab 
Budapest Reichenberg 
Cracow Salzburg 
Gratz Serajevo 
Gyor Teplitz 
Klagenfurt Trieste 
Lemberg Tsthernowiltz 
Switzerland 

Ziirich Herisau 
Basle Lausanne 
Berne Lucerne 
Le Loclé Lugano 
Fribourg St. Gall 
Geneva Solothurn 

Portugal 
Lisbon os 
Oporto Azores 

Belgium 
Brussels Ghent 
Antwerp Liege 
Charleroi 


Other European Cities 


Gibraltar 
Luxembourg 
Copenhagen 
Aalborg 
Aarhuus 
Stockholm 
Gothenburg 


Malmé 
Christiania 
Constantinople 
Sofia 

Athens 


Reykjavik, Iceland 


Mexico 


Mexico City 
Monterey 
Durango 
Guadalajara 
Hermosillo. 
Chihuahua 
Tampico 


S. L. Potosi 
Vera Cruz 
Champeche 
Merida 
Puebla 
Saltillo 
Mazatlan 


Africa 


Alexandria 
Cairo 

Tunis 
Loanda 
Mossamedes 
Sao Thomé 
Addis Abeba 
Monrovia 
Djibout! 
Cape Town 
Durban 
East London 


Johannesburg 
Kimberley 

Port Elizabeth 
Pretoria 
Bulawayo 
Mombasa 
Nairobe 

Lorenzo Marques 





Las Palmas 
Santa Cruz 
Tananarivo 


Asia 


Smyrna 
Mitylene 
Beirut 
Calcutta 
Allahabad 
Bombay 
Chittagong 
Dacca 
Delhi 
Hyderabad( Deccan) 
Karachi 
Lahore 
Madras 
Nagpore 
Quetta 
Ranchi 
Simla 
Srinagar 
Colombo 
Rangoon 
Mandalay 
Bangkok 


Singapore 
Penang 
Saigon 
Haiphong 
Hanol 
Phnon-Penh 
Tourane 
Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Hankow 
ien Tsin 
Pekin 
Canton 
Kiao Chau 
Mukden 
Dalny 
Seoul 
Tokio 
Yokohama 
obe 
Nagasak$ 
Osaka 
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Emma McChes- 
ney, traveling 
saleswoman for 
petticoats, is 
heroine of that 
funny and 
common -sensible 
new book 


ROAST 
BEEF 
MEDIUM 


By EDNA FERBER 








A sure cure for the blues 


With 27 illus. by James Montgomery Flagg 
$1.20 net; postpaid $1.32 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 











BostonGarter 






















The third 
generation 
of men are 
now wearing 


“The Boston” 


HOLDS YOUR SOCK 
SMOOTH AS YOUR SKIN 


All styles of Boston Garter 
Lisle 25c. EVERYWHERE Silk 50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


make with 


\a/ Rubber 











Used by U.S. Signal Corps 


GENEVA $]5, 


Superior Binocular 


Express Paid 
Our handsome book | 





“The Near Distance’’ 
sent FREE on request 





Its magnifying power, 
field view and clearness 
of definition is seldom 







equaled. 
Sent for $15, express 

paid. If not eatisfactory, 
return at our expense. e Te. 
fund your money. Also at 

dealers’. 

. 44 Linden 8t. 
Geneva Optical Co. (on. ¥: 

Also fer sale by 

8. Galeski Optical Co., Richmond, Norfolk and Roanoke, Va. 
Globe Optical Co., Boston, Mass. Geneva Optical Co., Chiesgo, I. 
c CaL 


EL. Wood, 1906 Washington St., Oakland, 
J. Weiss & Sons, Montgomery, Ala 











Every 6c 
Makes Huge Profits 


That sounds almost unbelievable 
But it’s true a proved fact. A 
6-cent pound of ordinary sugar and 
the wonderful 


Empire Candy 
Floss Machine 







k and do it every eight 
. at ata ara t ack 4 
w 1 
Ma and 
i ara —_ xpen 
a N 1 
making experie I this your I t 
Write today to Dept. C-1 ‘or Candy Floss Ma- 
chine Catalog. Cata f nh and peanut roasters 


and ¢ rea 


Stevens Mfg. & Supply Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








The only | 


J Button Clasp | 


| the hardest 





COLLIER’S 





Po 


of two months of the “Gym.” partner- 
ship, I revised my accounts by striking 
out the “misery, suffering, and degrada 
tion” item, reducing the “decreased effi 
ciency” notably, and adding a new entry 
on the profit The tabulation now 
read as follows: 


Clerk’s salary.........3$1,000.00 
Estimated 


side. 


loss by ab 


BOMCO. cc cccccecscces 3,000.00 
Decreased efficiency. ... 01 
Gymnasium expense... 60.00 


i wivvess Garces $4,060.01 
Over against which I set: 
Saving in drinks.......3 234.00 


Increased satisfaction in 
life at $50 per week. . 


sree 


2,600.00 
2,854.00 


Leaving a grand — 
balance of....... $1,226.01 
A week later I struck off the odd cent. 

It happened like this: I had fought my 
way downtown, on foot, through a howl- 
ing blizzard, and had arrived all aglow 
with the battle, when I ran into one of 
insurance “subjects” in the 
city, a man whom I had been after for 
years. 

“Say, Smith, what on earth have you 
been doing with yourself?” he said. 
“You look like a young man again.” 

“Anybody can do it,” I said, 
airily. “Just a little system 
I've developed.” 

“You look like an ad, in 
color for your own business,” 
he declared. “I'd like to feel 
as you look.” 

“If I show you how will 
you take a $50,000 policy?” I 


fe to 


My Business Partner —**Gym.” 


Concluded from page 19 


asked, and I followed it up with a line 
of talk so convincing that I got him go 
ing. I could feel the magnetism flowing 
out of me while I talked. And I knew 
where it came from. It was physical fit 
ness and nervous force from my business 
partner, Gym. Since then I’ve written 
the policy, and my close-fisted friend is 
living in the hope that some day he'll 
win a game of handball from me on his 
handicap of “points.” 


Y net physical reckoning at the end 
of winter was something like this: 
Twenty pounds lighter, digestion per 
fect, nerves steady, sleep like a baby, 
appetite sound and _ reliabie, cocktail 
market depressed to the point of ruin, 
and the water wagon rolling along a 
smooth road with a semi-occasional stop 
for ale. From the point of 
view it is more complicated. tut I 
have long since found that I clear my 
desk of routine in one hour, instead of 
from two to three; that problems which 
used to set my teeth on edge no longer 
worry, though they may puzzle me, and 
that I don’t have to take my business to 
bed with me any more. Concretely I 
have this evidence on which to base the 
efficiency claim in my final tabulation. 
For years I had been trying to frame 
up a correspondence campaign for use 
in all our offices, designed 
reduce the death rate 
among our policy holders 
by an educational propaganda, 
and had dismally failed. With 
my new vitality to help, I set 
aside an hour a day for the 
work. In three months it was 
finished, and accepted, and I 


business 





had been put on a new basis of remu 
neration which should be worth from 
four to six thousand dollars a year extra 

Now that summer has come on, I oc 
ecasionally supplement my gymnasium 
work with a little tennis, for out-of-door 
air. I am, perhaps, the very worst 
player that the local courts have ever 
seen, but I get amusement out of it and 
the essential exercise to carry out the 
adopted motto of my partnership with 
Gym. : 


Count that day lost 
ing sun 

Wrings from thy 
ti-on! 


whose low-descend 


pores no per-spi-ra- 


And this is the final reckoning: 


Loss 
ee cca cucsveewevecs § 1,000 
Loss of time hy absence......... 3,000 
Gymnasium expense...........66. 60 
lg Ee ere 25 
onus on Dr. Wright's bill...... 225 
Total . err TTT? «| 


PROFIT 
OD S 234 
Saving in time by increased work 


et ME. ce danecesaenes $000 
Increased efficiency (estimated)... 5,000 
General physical, mental, and 
moral satisfaction in life...... 5.000 
EE 6, das Gen Wa ee ae $14.23 
av PPeTee £310 
Grand balance............§ : 9.924 


HEREFORE I consider that my busi- 








Brickbats 


HE price of CoLirer’s WEEKLY is go 

ing to be cut in half. Wonder if 
tariff tinkering had anything to do with 
the reduction ?—Wichita (Kas.) Eagle. 


+ 
Now that Conirer’s has dropped to a 
nickel and Viola Roseboro’ has charge 
of the yarn department, good stories 


may be expected for half the money, as 
Viola is a whale at picking out stories. 

b. L. T. in the Chicago (IllL.) Tribune. 

+ 

That high-class Weekly, CoLurer’s, is 
to be sold at five instead of ten cents 
hereafter. A tremendous increase in cir- 
culation will follow. CoLiier’s is a 
power in the land. Its weekly comment 
on Congressional doings is especially in- 
teresting.—Newberg (Ore.) Enterprise. 


COLLIER’s WEEKLY has come down to 
five cents per copy but promises to save 
the country by its own unaided efforts 


| just as frequently and thoroughly as it 


| did at ten cents, 
| 


Columbus (Ohio) Journal 


+ 

COoLLIER’s WEEKLY,that tireless and re- 
sultful fighter for the people, has reduced 
its price from ten to five cents the copy. 
It is now within reach of every family 
and every family should read it. It is a 
boon to all who oppose inhuman robbery, 
by those whom the statutes say are 


“human.”—Durango (Colo.) Democrat 
+ 

The price of Corirer’s—formerly a 

dime—has been cut in two, so now you're 


only out a nickel when you can't find 
anything else to read. 
Springfield (Mo.) 
+ 
But who gives a hang what CoLuier’s 
politics may happen to be? It is worth 
a nickel for its pictures. 
Sioux Falls (S. 
+ 
CoLuier’s has and is doing a great 
work. The reduced price of the publica 
tion which will find it in so many more 
homes should be hailed with profound 
sutisfaction by the multiplied thousands 
who see in COLLIER’s great possibilities 
for good.—Clovis (N. Mex.) Journal. 


Republican. 


Dak.) Press 


Now even Mark Sullivan of CoLiier’s 
is coming around to the idea; in camp 
meeting language, he’s under conviction 


“Without doubt,” he writes, “after the 
present rough surgery is completed and 
the country is on a basis it approves, 
future revision to keep in touch with 
changing conditions will be done one 
schedule at a time.” 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 
CoLuier’s, Which has always been 
worth what it costs, has been reduced to 
five cents per copy. The reduction in 
rice means more power to CoLuier’s, if 
not more revenue. 
Walker (Minn.) Pilot 
+ 
In other words Co.uier’s holds that 
members of Congress are not elected to 
represent their States, but to vote the 
party program in humility of spirit, at 
the dictation of the President and his 
personal advisers. 
Akron 
+ 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY is now on sale for 
five cents per copy. COoOLLIeR’s is a great 
publication. It stands for decency in 
public life and private life. It has a 
large influence on affairs and has been 
a big factor in shaping public opinion. 
Every lover of things in 
every line of human endeavor will be 
glad that the price has been reduced so 
that the publication can have a wider 
circulation.—Lawrence (Kas.) World. 
+ 
Sullivan, of COLLIER’s 
questions in plain 
Ve its, 


(Ohio) Times 


progressive 


WEEKLY, 


hng 


Mark 
can state great 
lish.—Newark (N. J.) 

+ 

In making its price five cents instead 
of ten, Co_iier’s should be able to take 
a step in the direction of its ambition 
tu become a really National Weekly. 
There are many thousands of people in 
this country who do not feel that they 
can spare ten cents a week even for a 
good periodical. 


Gloucester (Mass.) Times 
+ 
With this week's issue, COoOLLIEeR's 
WEEKLY becomes a five-cent publication 


We want to congratulate the manage 
ment of CoLLieR’s on the change. We 
have been a constant reader of CoLLIer’s 
for years and have always felt that the 
Weekly was well worth a quarter and 
that we just saved fifteen cents when we 
bought it for a dime. But the decrease 


& Bouquets 


ness parternship with “Gym.” has 
been a profitable one. 
in price to five cents will undoubtedly 


extend the circulation of the paper and 
therefore its influence. COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY deserves the patronage of every 
man in America. 
Muskogee (Okla.) T'imes-Democrat 
+ 
If CoLiier’s were printed in England 
it might similarly contrast the wealth 
of mill owners and the poverty of mill 
workers of Bradford. Then it might say 
that the tendency of the free trade fiscal 
system of Great Britain was to separate 
the community into two widely separate 
New York (N. Y.) Globe. 
+ 
attempting to undo some 
good work which CoLLier’s 
doing, the liquor interests, 
so-called “National Model 
License League,” are sending out a 
feeble reply to those “The Man Who 
Makes Money Out Of It” editorials 
Augusta (Me.) Journal 
+ 
The price of Connier’s has 
duced to a nickel. The citizen who buys 
CoLLier’s for five cents gets a great deal 
for his money It stands in a class by 
itself for and intelligent dis- 
cussion and apt illustration. 
Taunton (Mass.) Gazette. 


classes, 


Desperately 
of the 
WEEKLY is 
through the 


been re- 


fearless 


NORTHPORT, N. ¥ 


Lowering the price to five cents a 
copy is the best news I have heard 
lately.—H. J. Zens, 

+ 


The reduction in the selling price of 
WEEKLY from a dime to a 
nickel should give this splendid publica- 
tion the largest circulation of any five 
cent paper in the world; certainly it will 
a money's worth as could be 
Vonitor 


COLLIER S 


be as great 


desired.—Coneord (N. H.) 


CoLuier’s WEEKLY has been reduced in 
price from ten to five cents, This is one 
of the publications in the country that 
is easily worth the price asked 

Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil. 

+ 
CoLiter’s has been sharply criticized 
occasionally in these columns, but it has 
never been the view here that it was 
anything but a great publication with 
superb illustrations and fine literary 
watter.—Parkersburg (W. Va.) Journal. 
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Bagne _ — The Joke on the High Constable ere trp A. oo ll 
when a borough of each Council meet 


worl 
official many ) 
fore, he climbed the 
stairs of the City Hall 
to the Council Cham 
per, took the solemn 
oath of office, seated 
himself in the rear of 
the room, and gravely 
listened to Council's 
deliberations. 

He learned in the 
course of a heated dis 
cussion that the City 
Hall’s one claim to 
distinction was its an- 
tiquity - that its log 


ears be 


walls were liable to 
collapse at any mo- 
ment; that a new 


puilding ought to be 
erected and would be 
if it were not for the 
graft which a 
suspicious and un 
grateful public would 
immediately raise 

One thing the Coun 
cil found bevond hu 
man endurance In 


ery of 


Continued from page 8 


ing. Even the public 








began to take 
in the increased death 
rate of its animal 
population. 

The Captain's spirit 
then moved him to ad- 
dress Council. 

“Tell me,” he thun- 
dered, after stalking to 
the front of the 
ber, “who is the 
est officer in this 
borough?” 

“Tell us, Cap'n,” they 
said encouragingly. 

“The High Consta- 
ble, that’s who. 
hain’t I allowed to ar- 
rest prisoners? Why 
hain’t I got a key to 
the lockup?” 

“There is only one 
key,” explained Chief 
sur Prettyleaf. 
“Chief of Police Bix- 
ler has it.” 

“Ain't I 


high- 
here 





gess 


entitled to 





spite of all precau 
tions, insects from the 
persons Of vagrant 
lodgers in the borough 
jail on the lower floor 
migrated to other portions of the build 
ing and even trespassed on the council 


manic desks. To remedy this nuisance the 


purchase of cells with walls and floors 
of steel was authorized. Kazer nodded 
approval of this and similar measures, 


Council, thought he, was not half so bad 
as it was commonly reputed to be. 

During his first month in office he 
not called upon to perform any 
and he received no compensation. He 
delicately broached the matter to the 
Chief Burgess and was promised con 
sideration. The Board of Health there 
after called upon him to dispose of vari 
ous unclaimed dead animals that were a 
menace to the public health. Pleased 
at the prospect of any employment, he 
romptly complied For this service he 
received small but they did not 
amount to enough to make him comfort 
able at the American House. 

“Why don’t I git my pay regelar, 
same as anyone else?’ he finally de 
manded of the Chief Burgess. 

“You understand you receive no salary 
under the borough ordinance,” Mr. Pret 
tyleaf explained, “Your compensation 
consists of for certain duties.” 


was 
sery i 2, 


fees, 


fees 
AZER lifted his cane with a warning 

gesture. “Don't try to tell me noth 
ing about the borough ordinances, young 
man. I was an official of this here bor 
ough when you was in knee breeches.” 

“Look it up for yourself if you don't 
believe it.” 

‘Ain't there a regelar appropriation of 
$200 for the High Constable? Tell me 
that.” He emphasized his point by 
thumping the floor a resounding whack 
with his cane 

“There is,” said Mr. 
that forbearance which is 
dealing with irascible old 
lundred dollars, or as 
is may be 
You get 


Prettyleaf, with 
necessary in 
men. ‘Two 

much thereof 

necessary,’ the ordinance says. 
paid for what you do, no more, 

Do enough and you'll get every 
cent of the appropriation.” 

“Then why don’t I git something to do? 
Why don’t Tissue and summonses 
and make arrests, same as I used to?” 

“Our Chief of Police attends to all that.” 

“Bixler?” sniffed the Captain 
temptuously “A is to be a 
borough official.” 

“He is a capable and 
said P rettyleaf warmly, 
for insobriet) than one or 
could mention.” 


no less, 


notices 


con 


nice one he 


efficient officer,” 


“and noted 
two others I 


less 


AZER looked at him keenly. “Do 

you mean to tell me that all I got 

to do is to bury dogs and eats and rats 
and chickens?” 

“Bury enough and you will get your 


full appropriation.” 
“It'd take all the 


cats in town at the 
hgger you pay.” said the Captain scorn 
fully. 

‘Get them all then.” said the Chief 
Burgess cordially “It would be a good 
riddance,” 

Pocketing his pride, the Captain, by 


1 
diligence and indu stry, 
humber of 
dollars, 


sufficient 
him a few 
his bill merrily 


made a 
interments to net 


Coun il passed 


** Ain’t the Captain and Sergeant in on this?’’ 


ting,’’ ** Gif ’em all a drink’’ 


said the brewer cordially. 
He sat in moody silence in his chair at 
the rear of the chamber. 

The voucher in payment of his next 
bill—five cents for the burial of a single 
chicken—he framed and presented to 
Council, thinking thereby to overwhelm 
the members with shame at their penuri 
They accepted it with pleasure 
and hung it on the wall, since it bore the 
distinction of being the smallest amount 
ever drawn on the borough treasury. 


GUSTESS, 


AZER then 
direct. He 
Park with a rope 
ging a mongrel 


appealed to the public 
trudged across Memorial 
over his shoulder, drag 
dog to its last resting 
place. Surely, he thought, the people 
would not allow one of their highest offi 
subjected to such indignity. 
But passers-by were merely amused, and 
a reporter made the event the subject of 
a humorous item in his paper. 

Failing to arouse public sentiment, the 
Captain changed his method of attack on 
the borough treasury. He called on 
Squire Weikel Keller, a venerable no 
tary public, who gained a thrifty liveli 
hood as a pension agent, 

“Make me out a bill fer about $10 agin 
the borough,” ordered the Captain. 

The squire, after laborious calculation, 
based on the various fees paid the Cap 
tain, assorted the animals in plausible 
proportion, and surveyed his handiwork 
with professional pride. 

“There,” said he. “I 
to go.” 

Kazer 
me,” he 


cials to be 


guess this ought 


lifted his right hand. “Swear 


commanded hoarsely 


Can't you git yer money without 
swearing to it?” asked the squire in per 
plexity 

“Not with that smart young lawyer 


borough 

you want to, it ain't none of 
Having thus cleared his 
wrongdoing, 


running the 

“Well, if 
my business.” 
conscience of any 
he administered the oath and affixed 
his notary’s seal. Similar transactions 
had not infrequent in his 
sional ¢: 


sense of 


been profes 


ireer 


AZER placed the precious document 
in his pocket and departed. 
“How about my fee?” the 
after him. 
“You'll git 
returned the 
The bill was received by 
running comment. 


squire cried 


yours when I git mine,” 
Captain shortly. 


Council with 


“Twenty cats, Cap'n! I wish you'd ‘a’ 
gotten some from our neighborhood.” 

“Where did all them thirty chickens 
come from, Cap'n? Awtymobeels ain't 
running in the winter time.” 

“Freezing weather must be awful 


rats, Cap'n, when fifty of ‘em 
die in one month.” 

Kazer sat in stolid silence, indifferent 
to each sally and the guffaw which fol 
lowed it. When Council passed his bill 
with a unanimous “aye,” he felt neither 
gratification in the his scheme 
nor shame at the deception. The money 
his due, he argued, and any means 
of securing it was justifiable. 

Each month thereafter he presented 
his bill. duly sworn to and subseribed be 


hard on 


success of 


Wis 


** Sure 


a key as much as 
Bixler?” 
“By having only 


Prettyleaf  pa- 
tiently explained, 
“Officer Bixler is made 
alone responsible for the safe keeping of 
the prisoners.” 

“Ain't I as responsible a party as Bix 
ler—” 

“Sit down, Cap'n,” 
of voices. He essayed 
Unable to make 


one,” 


shouted a chorus 
several times to 


speak. himself heard, he 


glared right and left with unspeakable | 
disdain, and hobbled indignantly from | 
the City Hall. 


therecfter sought re 
grievances, His speeches 
borough business. Council 


He frequently 
dress for his 
obstructed 


grew irritated whenever he arose and 
vigorously repressed him before he was 
ever well launched upon his theme. 


It gradually dawned upon him that his 
office was a political relic. He understood 
why Gottshall, the drunken fish 
was tolerated, why the 
asking him to become a candidate, 
so willing to overlook his frailties, and 
why a whimsical public had given him 
such a stupendous vote. He determined 
to resign at the first opportunity. 


was 


ULY came, and with it a vivid recol- 
lection on the part of the Captain of 
a July nearly half a century previous, 


when a Confederate bullet had closed his | 


soldier. An indomitable 
revived in him. He de 
termined to force the issue of his rights. 

On the eve of the Fourth, Council 
sweltered in the intense heat of the City 
Hall's upper chamber. Through the open 
windows it occasionally saw a_ rocket 
Winging its way through the darkness. 
The deliberations were punctuated by 
violent explosions of cannon 
and the lesser noises of 
removed and sleeves rolled up, it 
pushed through the business in hand, 
grimly determined and heedless of in 
terruption. 

The borough clerk, with fine discrimi 
nation, had reserved for final considera 
tion the High Constable's 
of his activities during the 
Captain immediately was the 
nu score of jibes. 


cureer as a 
fighting spirit 


crackers 
With 


pistols. 


coats 


month. The 
target of 


He waited until they had _ finished, 
then rose gravely, and with extraordi 
hary solemnity walked to the front of 


the chamber. 
“Kin I say a word, Gineral 
sked with elaborate sarcasm. 
This epithet, as it was intended by 
the Captain, was entirely upon the 


Lee?” he 


lost 


Chief Burgess, who entertained a dif 
ferent point of view. He was flattered 


at being thus associated with so gallant 
a soldier. He beamed pleasantly on the 
Captain. 
“As many 
teously. 
“Tell me,” 
age intensity, 
this 


as you like,” he said cour- 
demanded Kazer with say 
“what is the High Con 
stable of here borough?” 

silen< e wl ich 
with glitter 


and in the 
about 


H* paused, 
followed 


ing eyes. 


looked 


“He’s the highest officer there is, that’s 
what. He’s no public undertaker either 
He ain’t going to bury no more cats or 
rats, or dogs or chickens.” 


“Ts that all?” asked the Chief Burgess, 


Um Rk NI NT ERR ITS GAIN STE, ORE TRE SOS 





cham- | 


Why | 


interest | 





dealer, | 
Chief Burgess, in | 





itemized list | 
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BULBS 


From 

Now Hyacinths, Tulips, Narciesi, Cro- 

Until | give, fora — outlay ¢ time 
and money, anabundance of flowers 

July Ist in the house from December until 

—Not Easter, and in the garden, from ear- 

Later liest spring until the middle of May. 


Bulbs are grown almost exclu- 

sively in He lland, in enormous 
wantities, and sold at very low 

prices. Bey they cost double before reaching you, 

By ordering tees us now, instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bulbs not 
usually to be delet at any price in this country, and 

ave a much larger list of varieties to select from 
Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are 
shipped to our customers immediately upon their arrival 
in the best possible condition. 

you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, we 
must have your order not later than July Ist, as we import 
Bulbs to order only, Theyneednotbe paidfor until after 
delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. (References re- 





quired from new customers.) Oe import price list, the 
most comprehensive catal ulbs published, may 
be had for the asking. 
A FEW vaross Per 10 Per 5 

nths $3 2 $i4 75 

3 25 

) 3 00 

1 8 75 

12 50 

10 50 





ELLIOTT NURSERY 
330 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Your Summer Vacation 


Up in Glorious Canada—home of 
Indian story—where lakes, 
rivers and Islands form a veritable 
summer Paradise—there you can fish, 
camp, canoe, row, swim, dance, play 
golf or tennis to your heart’s content. 
The vacation of your choice awaits 
you in the famous 


“Highlands of Ontario,” Canada 


Send 


woods, 


today for harmlsome books which 


picture be autifully ‘Muskoka Lakes,’’ 
Lake of Bays,’’ ‘‘Algonquin National 
Park,’’ ‘‘Timagami,’’ ‘‘Georgian Bay,’’ 
etc. 
These books are handsomely illustrated, 


also tell you how you can reach any of 
these points practically over-night by way 
of the Grand Trunk, the railroad that takes 
you through nature's country. 


Don’t wait. 
F. P. Dwyer, 290 Broadway, New York City 


OR TO 


J. D. McDonald, 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Drop a postal card today to 
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| This Elastic Comfort Feature 
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Rust causes raz lulln 
] prevents 

rust on the minute “‘teet! 
every razor b Always do 
this before and after shaving 






Draw blade between thumband 

forefinger moistened with a little 3-in-One. If 
an “ordinary” razor, oil strop, to Then 
strop and have the most luxurious sha fa 


rlife, Oil blade again before putt 
is sold eve rywhe re ir 





int) 50 Als in H “Oil Cans 25 
tenerous samp and =scientifi 
! FREE “inser Raver” etvouiae 
| THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
42 ANR. Broadway, New York City 


























COLLIER’s 








who was anxious to conclude the meet away,’ shouted a small boy from the | 
ing. walk below : 
“Not quite, ver Honor I want a key He donned a pair of trousers, into 
to the lockup downstairs, so as I kin which he tucked his nightdress, stepped d 
put in prisoners when I arrest them into a pair of slippers, put on a coat, and \ 
Do I git it or don’t 1?’ started for the City Hall 
e ° “We threshed that all out once be P 
n ited ate S ire S fore,” said the Chief Burgess wearil) H®* was reasonably certain as to the 1 
“Do I git it or don’t I? That’s what nature of his mission Evenings p 
I want to know.” preceding holidays were occasions of riot d 
“We'll have to consider the matter ous celebration in Georgetown, and at 
as more carefully.” such times he was frequently called 
“Ain’t Las good as yer Chief of Police? upon to hold an impromptu midnigy 
are 2 0 0 d tire Ss IT bet ver he’s tanking up now some police court to settle the cases of luck | 
—_— where.” less offenders who had been thrown into q 
the borough jail. § 
AZER spoke more truly than he As he drew near he saw a large crowd V 
knew, as several of the Councilmen in front of the City Hall. He paused on 0 
were guiltily aware. Prior to the meet-  Vvecalling how a similar crowd had once 
ing they had encountered that worthy smashed the heavy oaken door and res a 
Hi * imbibing heavily with other celebrators cued the chief pipeman of the Rescue t 
ow many goo points of the glorious Fourth in the cellar of | Hose Company, whom Officer Bixler had 0 
the Rescue Hose House. arrested, unaware of his identity. He g 
e “We'll take up your request at an reflected that the new steel cages could t 
should a ood tire have? other time.” withstand any similar assault. Violence bh 
g * “No, you won't. If I don’t git a key, now would avail nothing. 
and git it right now, you kin git another A thin cloud of smoke, pungent with I 
High Constable. It’s a nice howdedo the odor of burning wood, drifted over a 
. alsesae « : , when the highest officer of is here head. Every volunteer fireman in . c 
You know the qualities a good tire ought to have. “vod ef ua 1 ee ak des Geek eee 
. — : ‘ - :. “Enough, Cap'n,” interrupted Mr. A tiny flame leaped from the top of ) 
Generous mileage is the prime essential. Prettyleaf sharply. “You're taking up the abandoned hose tower in the rear of , 
. a ; Ach F a ‘ : ae he valuable time.” the building. A spent rocket which had 
y ou want a guarantee against rim cuts; you want Kazer looked about for encourage fallen into it, after smoldering for hours, s 
flexibility, ease of manipulation and security of ment, but Council was merely bored. He had net fire to refuse in the bottom of r 
. : . stopped abruptly; his aggressiveness left the shaft. A draft like that of a chim ti 
fastening. him; his shoulders relaxed, and with [oa the flames upward 
. , , bent head he stalked somberly from the “Fire!” shouted a dozen shrill voices, i 
Have you ever been able to secure a@// these de- room. In silence the members listened to The cry was picked up and carried 
sirable qualities in one tire? the thump of his cane as he hobbled through the streets. The quick strokes tl 
down the stairs. of the fire bell clanged harshly over the i 
Probably not. “Coming to think of it,” said Mr. Sleeping town. The bells of the other k 
- Prettyleaf apologetically, “it won’t do hose houses took up the alarm. The hills t! 
1 ‘ ‘ art > > ; ave a key ‘fosounded with he discord: ‘langor 
Single factory companies have generally been con- aay Baim 00 tet tis oid man haven bay eounded with the dleronient aug 
tent to strengthen their tires at only one or two of Keller is kicking for his notary’s fees HE prisoners in the steel cages be ¢ 
these points. 7 We ought not let the old fellow perjure cume aware of their danger and 1 
himself that way. Suppose we pay him shrieked with terror, grappling madly W 
. a small salary?” the bars of their cells A convulsive st 
But by our four-factory cooperative methods of Council was quite indifferent, and — shiver passed over the crowd outside as h 
tire building we have been able to combine into readily assented. The Chief Burgess the rattling of bars mingled with the dl 
. .  s : suggested that, in view of the heat, Coun roar of the flames W 
one tire all of the desirable features It 1S possible cil join him in a sociable glass at the A woman, pushing through the crowd, 
to put into a tire. American House, to which assent was confronted the half-clad Chief Burgess e 
given even more readily. and thrust her quivering hands before " 
. n ’ Kazer, on leaving the City Hall, purely his face. 
We have raised tire mileage from force of habit, had gone to the “My boy is in there,” she screamed - 
American House. There he found his “If he dies his blood will be on your | fi 
. comrade, Sergeant Smithers, who had head.” 
to an unprecedented point profitably attached himself to the Mr. lrettvleaf looked at her calmly ' | 
younger Prettyleaf. That youth, lean “Reassure yourself, madam,” he said 
; } ing comfortably against the bar, beck soothingly. “Officer Bixler will be here 
We have perfected and control exc/usively a process that has in- | oned amiably to the Captain, and in- — shortly, and will free all of them.” ee 
creased the fabric strength of our tires practically fifty per cent. | formed him that he was just in time. “No, he won't,” said a by stander som ft 
lait a ‘ ea ; . berly. “Bixler’s home, sleeping off his al 
The treads on United States Tires are made of the toughest, VER their glasses the Captain had jag. If he’d been sober he wouldn't have a 
longest wearing rubber stock ever put into an automobile tire. launched into a bitter tale of his arrested them.” 
so Na ced ras : ae wrongs when the bartender leaned for- “The fire companies will be here in a be 
Flexibility and resilience have been improved to a similar degree. ward and whispered : minute,” said Mr. Prettyleaf, looking 
In fact we have taken a// the features that you yourself would “Young feller, yer old man’s in the = anxiously up the street. “They will put 7 
inn te Ged in dhe tees wou baw and have the Hl ; pia back room. out the blaze before it gets a fail start. : 
1 S j uy an ave em aff put into one Young Prettyleaf glanced hastily be As he spoke, the Rescue Hose truck, 
ure. hind him, and then glided noiselessly pulled by a score of men, dashed up to ' me 
Made in three treads, Plain, Chain and Nobby and in three Pye sen yg lia rt Riga ne er me lig Fon oe, Se fas 
styles of fastening including the Dunlop (Straight Side). Several Councilmen, espying the High Will Company reached it from the oppo ms 
—_ Constable in lone possession of the bar site direction. A lively struggle ensued fo 
\\ room, forcibly persuaded him to join for the control of the plug, each desiring i 
: them. Before he realized it he was _ to get the first line on the fire and there - 
Cost no more than you are asked to pay for 0 kinds 3) standing before them, glass in hand, by win the standing prize which Coun Me 
’ while the Chief Burgess, in an address cil, with the purpose of promovng f , 
iranty datinfnd usually characterized as “neat,” ex greater speed in answering alarms, of | hi 
Usted Staane Pasumatio Tiree ore Groruncsed when Sed wih (>) —) ‘ ; plained Council’s change of heart. And fered for this achievement i 
When ica"wits any supa ara! or ished ee Ses Se Se the orderly clerk, who attended to his ; P 
iti ee 7 Tee duties with promptness, gave him a key HE Chief Burgess watched them 1 
to the outer door and the steel cells. amazement. They were losing pre 

















“{ Built strong as 


Mr. Prettyleaf hastened home to rest 
He needed the refreshment of sleep, for 
he was to make the principal address at 
the celebration of the Fourth on the 
morrow, and he felt that it would mark 
a critical point in his political career. 


cious time. He suddenly realized, as he 
saw them reeling and cursing, that they 
were not sober. They had left the bars 
in the cellars of the hose houses to man 
the trucks 


Rising flames illumined the sk) and 













Practical Art 


Steel Skyscraper 
In proportion to 5 ze 
Protects against fire, 
weather, thieves. A hands 


threw a red glare on the crowds in the 


Dr. Andrews, who was to be master 
f ovel 


for advertising purposes can be taught you by of ceremonies on this notable occasion, street. Clouds of sparks drifted 















































mail. If you have artistic talent our corre | had retired several hours previous for the roofs of neighboring buildings. The 
spondence course will develop your ability, the same reason. people watched the Chief Burgess. part 
— you “canay Sg and pret gra il- | The Captain, who was to take no part lv in amazement, partly in curiosity. 
strat . des s covers anc ¢ clets, : * * on : P irs ' 
oo ee a Sereee See ee at all in the exercises, walked homeward [he same small boy who had first] 
lettering. fashion drawing, posters, borders, “ : . . hi re 
methods of reproduction, type faces, useful listlessly, uncomforted by his key. He summoned him now approached him 
printing information and much other helpful | listened bitterly to sounds of revelry spectfully. : “did ; 
knowledge. Send a sample of your work to Complete betidings are provided in heavy, self- coming from the basement of the Rescue “Say, Mr. Prettyleaf,” he said, clic 
aming me sections b . . pe 
us for our criticism and we will return it Portable, Fireproof Con- Hose Company. vou know your Bill was in there? 
with a free lesson if you will enclose postage. Pruden System struction for boat houses, | eRe eg — wpe F = ° OWilitian, 99 elie ully ' 
i ies etieien, dane Geen, chee, nee. He > Age gear _ ae William, my yt he : vy ait H 
* Fasily erected or taken down. Four years’ successful use in a with Counci mut resolve to e no “Rixler arrested him and old sere I 
| imates. Write f talog, stating model number of car ’ —" a ins 2 . : , wong 
The Academy of Advertising Art Freight pald east of Rookies.” Immediate shipments from stock longer the butt of its ridicule. He Smithers along with the rest of the sans 
3743 Wilton Ave. Chicago METAL SHELTER CO. 5.)).3. Sie would go for the rest of his days to a that was in the row at the —y 
j 41 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Car soldiers’ home. where he would be cer- Hlouse. He said it didn’t make no dl ' 
tain of decent treatment. ference to him if he was the son of the 
Chief Burgess. - ; 
. . >: ' : “y Say 
j HE elder Prettyleaf was awakened “And Bixler, where did they i 
Provide healthy out-door amusement for your she and Girls. oor @ shace Gam wen fle trent ‘dene want” 
Make them strong and self-reliant. MEDARTS HOME GYM- | Dy a snarp rap pon Fron . aad : ; - started 
ASIUM will do this. Consists of horizontal Bar, See-Saw, Swing, V4 S || Leaning from his bedroom window, he “They took him home when he t id 
Teeter Ladder and Summer Toboggan. Built of steel tubing; repair proof; \ oes ; —- “What'c Z : - “eagos aa They was afra 
~ coste little. Set up on surface of ground—no post holes EVERY } demanded fre tfully What's the mat to point hi revolver. Phe ‘ r some 
Ss OUTFIT GUARANTEED. FREE Lllustrated book —- , | ter?” he would hurt somebody He's 
Write for it and for Illustrated catalog No. | ow . , } . 4 . oe fhe ’ inl -” 
rr wi . ve ie lockup right thing fierce when he’s drinking 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO., Yer wanted over to the lockup righ ig fier 
Gymnasium Ontfitters | 
3503 DeKalb St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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the 
and 


Prettyleaf threw himself upon 
locked door, and shook it again 
again until friends drew him away 

“You can’t open the cells even if you 
do break in,” they said “The firemen 
will have to save them.” 

But the gallant firemen 
struggling for the possession of the plug 
The Chief Burgess broke from the grasp 
of his friends and again dashed himself 
against the door in futile despair 


were still 


R. ANDREWS, awakened by the 
bells, Was aggravated that his sleep 
had been broken, and resumed repose as 
quickly possible. He had not an 
ewered an alarm of fire since the day 
when he had placed adequate insurance 
on his many properties 
The High Constable, who Was 
awakened by the alarm, dressed, donned 
the hat which bore the insignia of his 
office, and left the house. He saw the 
glare above the City Hall, and hastened 
thither with all the speed possessed by 
his feeble old legs. 


as 


also 


He was amazed on seeing the Chief 
Burgess violently assaulting the door, 


and prodded him in the back with his 
cane. 


“Hey, there.” he demanded, “what do 


you mean, trying to destroy borough 
property ?” 

“Get back, you wretched old fool,” 
shouted Prettyleaf, shaking the veteran 
roughly by the shoulder “This is no 
time for your funny capers.” 

Friends interfered, fearing that he 
would do the old man bodily harm 


With the dignity and deliberation due 
the office whose real responsibilities he 
was about to assume for the first time. 
Kazer unlocked the door and entered 
the borough prison 

The air was gray with smoke. Flames 
had broken through the lath and plaster 


of the wall adjoining the hose tower 
The prisoners, all of whom apparently 
were in the nearest cell, clutched its 
steel bands and peered at him with 
blanched faces. He opened the grated 
door, and they dashed into the street, 
where a shout of joy greeted them. 

Smoke choked the Captain, and his 
eyes smarted so that he could hardly 
see. 

He turned to leave when he heard 
a piteous voice calling him from the 
farthest cell. 

“Capn, Cap’n, you ain’t goin’ away 


and leave yer old friend die like a dog, 
are you, Cap'n?” 

Through the haze he 
cern Sergeant Smithers and the youth 
ful Prettyleaf. The rear wall was sag 
ging dangerously. He paused irresolutely 
and then hobbled toward them. 

“A nice pair ve he said as he 
bent over the lock 


TH Sergeant 
thanks 


“T'll never forget you for this. Cap'n.” 
said the younger prisoner 
“Run fer it,” said Kazer 
as he swung open the steel door. They 
dashed from the building. He turned to 
follow when a blazing log fell from the 
wall and struck him heavily It crushed 
him to the floor like a withered leaf 
The room filled with a blinding light, 
but merciful darkness enveloped his soul. 
Prettyleaf stumbled into the arms of 
his father, who held him closely. 
“Where’s the Cap’n?” inquired Smith 
ers anxiously 
I'm 


could barely dis 


muttered ineoherent 


laconically 


“Gone, afraid,” said a spectator 


und Smithers fell to sobbing 
shamelessly 

The firemen performed prodigies of 
valor that night after the little disnute 
at the fire plug had been settled. They 
risked their lives recklessly to reach 
points from which they could advanta 
geously pour water upon the flames 
They deluged surrounding buildings to 
prevent the fire from spreading. 

But the City Hall was a total loss. 

Early on the morning of the Fourth. 
Dr. Andrews walked over to Memorial 
lark, where Major Cummings was rais 
ing the Grand Army flag to half-mast 
on its tapering steel staff. 

“Who's dead?’ inquired 
surprise. 

“Captain Kazer.” 

“So the old chap is gone 


soberly 


Andrews in 


That's too 


bad. But surely, Major, the day we 
celebrate is of more importance than 
the Captain. Remember, it is the anni 
versary, not only of our national inde 


also of Georgetown’s de- 
the enemy during the 


pendence, but 
liverance from 
Civil War.” 

“He was a brave soldier, doctor.” 

“Mebbe mebbe said Andrews 
testily, “although I never heard of any 
thing particular he ever did except to 
drink more than his share of liquor.” 

“He was wounded at Gettysburg, 
tor,” said the Major in sad reminiscence, 
“carrying our Colonel to the rear after 
he went down on Cemetery Ridge. It 
left him lame, you know, and quite un 
fitted him for useful work.” 

“But he didn’t belong to the post. If 
we’re going to show the usual courtesies 
to every Tom, Dick, and Harry, what’s 
going to become of the Grand Army?” 

“The Captain went down with his 
boots on, doctor, while doing 
as High Constable. He went in a way 
any soldier might be willing to go, and 
the boys want to pay him this respect.” 

“Well, if that’s the said An 
drews grudgingly, “I’ve no objection.” 


SO, SO, 


doce 


case, 


HIEF BURGESS 

4 looked over the 
had carefully prepared. 
his fellow townsmen in 
he laid it aside. 

lor the first time in his life he expe 
rienced a real understanding of human 
sacrifice. For the first time he felt a 


address which 
When he faced 
Memorial Park 


his duty | 


PRETTYLEAF | 
he | 


5c 








real personal gratitude toward the men | 


of the 


weak 


and the Civil War. 
human beings like 
others, who yet revealed and sustained 
the nobility of human nature and the 
splendor of human history. 

For the first time in his public career 


Revolution 
and absurd 


he spoke from his heart, stumbling a | 
trifle awkwardly perhaps, but his audi 
ence knew and understood. The scales | 
of convention, of sophistication, of in 


difference, yes, and of self-righteousness, 
had fallen from their eyes as well. Their 
heritage as Americans stood revealed, a 
living, tangible thing. 

A new City Hall has arisen on the site 
of the old one. Its beauty reflects credit 
on the city of Georgetown 
And yet the citizens take less pride in its 


prosperous 


granite walls and marble columns than 
in the fact that its construction was free 
from taint of graft. More impressive, 


even, than the building is a small brass 
tablet on its rear wall, reading 
“Near this spot fell William 
Kazer, veteran of the Civil War 
and High Constable of the Bor 
ough of Georgetoirn, while in the 


performance of his duty.” 


MERRIE Sas a ROR 
“I Remember, I Remember” 


By 


REMEMBER, J remember 
The cost, when I was born, 
Of shoes and ships and sealing war 
And cabhages and corn, 
A dozen eggs cost eighteen cents; 
A pound of pork a dime; 
And now I often meditate 
Upon that happier time. 


I remember, I remember 
The rent we used to pay: 

We had @ house with fourteen rooms— 
A dollar tena day 

Our cook got three a week and board, 
And coal was fou) a ton 

And apples were a cent apiece 

In Rights cn Bight y-One 


FRANKLIN P. 


ADAMS 


I remember 
Wy mother used to wear 

The loveliest of cotton hose 
At twenty cents a pair; 

In silken hose 


IT remember, 


my Julia goes— 
jiftcen. 
My father used a penny pen; 

Il type a fine 


1 pair costs three 
machine, 


I remember, I remembe 
What famous poems cost: 
How Milton got ten dollars for 
His great “Paradise Lost” ; 
Twelve dollars bought Gray’s “Elegy” ; 
Oh, I'm glad to be alive 
Ina day when 1 can sell a thing 
Like this for twenty-five. 


i me ae SE“ RMN 
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for P. A. in the 
toppy red bag. 
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“Every pipe’s a 
jimmy pipe if 
it’s packed 
with P. A.’’ 


It’s always 


x» Open season 


4) for J oy Smokin’ 
with P. A. 


Trout are beginning to 
jump—brooks are full of 
them. Soon maybe you'll 
be making your get-away 
for a little rest-up—some 
good old quiet smoking in the woods and 
incamp. Don’t forget to take along plenty 
of Prince Albert. 


But if you don’t belong to the brotherhood 
of Ike Walton, remember there’s no closed 
season for jimmy pipes as long as you can 
dig up a nickel for a toppy red bag or a 
dime for a tidy red tin. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


keeps open season for all men, all-year- 
round, everywhere. It signs the death 
warrant for tongue-broilers. It’s got a knife 
sharpened for pipe grouches. It’s the mildest, 
fragrantest, bulliest smoke that ever wafted 
on an April breeze. It can’t bite the tongue. 
It can’t parch the throat. All that is cut 
out by a patented process. P. A. helps you 
catch more fish—and friends and customers 
and just common, everyday joy. It makes 
you happier all the way through, because 
you can smoke all your heart desires and 
never a tingle in your taster. 


Buy P. A. anywhere, everywhere— 
toppy red bag, 5c; tidy red tin, 10c; 
pound and half-pound humidors. 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N.C. 








of Horse, Railroad and Trolley 










Ride the 1913 


Motocycle ~ WN 


The 1913 Twin Cylinder is a marvel of comfort and power. New 
Cradle Spring Frame makes it as ‘easy’ on the roughest road as if | 
you were riding on air. No jolting or vibration. 


Addition of Foot Boards gives choice of two comfortable riding po- | 
sitions with separate brake control in each. No more leg cramping. | 


The Indian is ready for any trip, long or short, at a moment’s 
notice. No hill too long or too steep. Plenty of reserve power | 
for mountainous country or sandy roads. Remarkably low up- | 
keep cost. Speed 4 to 50 miles an hour. Simple control system | 
enables you to master the Indian after a few minutes’ practice. 


11 Important Improvements and 29 minor refinements. No in- 
crease in prices. 





Free demonstration at over 2,000 Indian dealers 
throughout the country 


Prices: 4 H. P. Single, $200, 7 H. P. Twin, $250, F. O. B. Factory 
Write for illustrated catalog 
THE HENDEE MFG. CO, 913 State St., Springfield, Mass. | 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
Branch and Service Stations: 
Atlanta 





Denver San Francisco Toronto London 


Lyon & Healy’s Offer 
Our $50 Cornet for $30 


We would like to have an opportunity to submit 
one of our new American Professional Cornets, price 
$30, in competition with any other $50 Cornet of your 


Chicago 





















own selection. We pay the express charges both 

ways. You cannot possibly lose anything by allowing 

us to send this instrument to you and we feel very 

certain you will save an even $20. | 
The same extraordinary value is presented by our 


American Professional Trombones, Mellophones and 
Baritones. Write today for our big Band Catalog, 


containing 500 illustrations and lowest prices on good 

Band supplies of all kinds, including uniforms, etc. 
Eas Terms may be arranged. We have a new offer which 
y we would like to place in the hands of every 
band leader and teacher. Write today and we will also send you 


our up-to-date Lyon & Healy Band Herald (free) 
Lyon & Healy Band Instruments 
America’s Standard for Fifty Years 


LYON & HEALY, World’s Largest Music House 
29-46 E. Adams Street, CHICAGO 


a copy ot 

































Try ’Em Before You Buy ’Em 
and obtain quick relief from interrupted | 

circulation, discomfort, insecurity and all 

supporter troubles. No bands or elastics to 

bind, creep and give way. A Nickel Plated | 

pair of “New Ideas"’ (guaranteed for a year's comfort) sent 

i Plated SOc}. If prefe 

m approval and pay after 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


aid for lbe (Triple G 
end a 2¢ stamp for a palr 
Address 


> Modern Specialty Co., 14th Ave., Racine, Wis, 











You will find in our new Summer Models 
that indescribable smart atmosphere of the 
“thoroughbred” without danger of the ex- 
treme or the cheap radical atternpts. | 


} 


Write for our new Summer Style Book, giving ' 
the correct 1913 styles and dress suggestions 





AMAZING PROFITS | 


lin MUSHROOMS, their 








Stop gambling with | 
“smash-ups.” Gete 


Motor-boatmen! 


Anybody can increase 





jearning capacity in spare time, entire year A Baldridge Reverse Gear and control your boat as 
growing mushrooms in cellars, sheds, bart a, you would an automobile. The ‘ Baldridge” is en- 
boxes, etc. I tell you where to sell at highest closed, Thousandsin use. Send for free book. 

prices. Free Dlustrated Instruction Booklet The Baldridge Gear Co., 665 W. Gr. Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 








————~ HIRAM BARTON, 328 W, 48th St., New York 
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LONELY tree in the meadow and 
A dangling from it, bullet pierced, a 

ragged human form! <A _ weary 
woman moaning beneath it, at the dawn: 
“Muh po’ Tom, ain’t I dun tol’ yuh t’ 
leeb dat whisky ‘lone!’ And in the dim 
mansion on the hill a broken mother 
kneeling by the stark corpse of her 
daughter ! That is a picture of the 
genesis of prohibition in the South. 

Men will say that there was no in 
timate connection between prohibition 
and lynching. That is because the in- 
fluence which made ardent prohibition- 
ists was largely subconscious. An in- 
definite dread, similar to that aroused 
by the Ku-Klux Klan, had begun to per 
meate the rural South, a decade or more 
ago, as a result of unmentionable out 
rages committed by intoxicated negroes. 
Discussions of the lynching problem 
brought out the fact that it was but a 
symptom of a disease which had its 
origin in the sale of whisky. 

A person who is acquainted with the 
history of negro crime, although know- 
ing nothing of the territorial status of 
prohibition, would be able to select, al- 


most unerringly, the districts in which 
strong drink is outlawed. The “un- 
speakable crime” and lynchings have 


been confined, in the main, to the rural 
sections. The cities have been almost 
unanimously against prohibition; the 
country quite as unanimously for it. 

In the South, therefore, the aspects of 


prohibition are largely peculiar to the 
section. The feeling which made a 
Solid South, behind which too often 
scheming politicians have found office 
and money, is kindred to the feeling 
which brought about prohibition. The 


Democracy had capitalized a prejudice 
and the prohibitionists were endeavoring 
to eradicate one of the chief causes per 
petuating that prejudice. They did not 
have that conscious purpose, for tradi- 
tion held them to the Democracy, but 
they forced the dominant party into pre- 
ventive legislation. 


A QUESTION OF EXISTENCE 


HE most vicious negroes were found 
along the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries. River towns are tougher than 
Low dives were common along 
the levees, and are now. In them blacks 
gambled or drank their money away. 
The whisky they got was cheap, poison 
ous stuff. Much of it was in bottles on 
which were indecent pictures of white 
women. The walls of the drinking rooms 
were lined with lascivious reproductions. 
Too often the sequel of the debauch was 
another tragedy and another negro, or 
two or three of them, strung to a tele 
graph pole. Often the owner of the dive 
was one of the lynchers—sometimes the 
victim was his daughter—but the 
of the “crime inciter” continued. 
City dealers had their distributors of 
bad liquor on the river plantations, and 
on most other plantations. The lure of 
large profits emboldened peddlers to 
market the stuff illegally. They ventured 
into sections which formerly had been 
perfectly orderly. Frequently their pas 
sage was marked by another lynching, 
and often the lynchers themselves were 
whisky soaked. How could’ white 
women live safely in the country, where 


seaports. 


sale 


| the ratio of blacks to whites was some 


if the negroes were to 
be translated into beasts, every pay day, 
by injections of poison? And the back 
tide of the urban movement was bring 
ing into the country hundreds of blacks 
who had contracted city vices and habits. 

It is significant that the control of 


times ten to one, 


| the liquor traffie first became a live issue 
| in South Carolina, one of the two States 


in which the whites are in a minority. 
Nor is it peculiar that the reform was 
by B. R. Tillman, a farmer, now 
Senator, whose wide knowledge and ex- 
perience made him appreciate the havoc 
which whisky He did not 
care particularly, perhaps, about the up 
lift of the negro, but he was enough of a 
prophet to foresee that either whisky or 


was Causing. 


the white man would have to abandon 
the farms. That this thought was clear 


in his mind is shown by the fact that 
he advocated a dispensary system which 


made it easy to obtain whisky in the 


| cities, in not less than half-pint packages, 


but made its purchase in the country 
difficult, if not impossible, legally 

When the Stute dispensary system was 
abolished, because grafting had made its 
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Some Aspects of Prohibition in the South 


WHALEY, 


af. 


management a nauseating disgrace, an 
optional county dispensary plan wag 
adopted ; that is, every county was given 
the choice between prohibition and a dis- 
pensary system of its own. All but six 
counties eventually decided to outlay 
liquor entirely, and these six were coun- 
ties which lay along the seaboard or 
were dominated by cities. The conely- 
inevitable that prohibition is 
phase of the race question, and its sue. 
failure must be determined 
by the effect it has had on the relations 
of the races in the rural districts, 
H OW far has evasion of the law nulli- 
fied its beneficent possibilities? Jt 
has been said that prohibition made the 
enforcement of law a policy instead of a 
principle. So it has, in some places. It 
was a Cincinnati firm that first diseoy- 
ered a fortune in “whisky powders,” Its 
advertisements in the “want” columns of 
newspapers did not indicate the nature 
of its, business. It merely wanted ad- 
dresses. It depended thereafter on its 
literature for results. It would send, 
for a dollar, a dozen powders, from each 
of which one quart of whisky could be 
made. Other ingredients were necessary, 
but two dollars is a fair estimate 
of the cost of a dozen quarts of whisky 
on the Cincinnati plan. Powder for 
twelve dozen quarts could be purchased 
for five dollars The temptation to a 
poor white man to buy whisky at seven- 
teen cents the quart and sell it at ten 
cents the drink was overpowering. 
Prohibition in Georgia and Alabama 
built mansions for ignorant liquor dis 
tributors in Jacksonville and Pensacola, 
and in Chattanooga. The art of making 
substitutes for whisky only reached its 
zenith when prohibition became general. 


sion is 


CESS or 


BANEFUL EVASIONS 


But before the whisky men learned 
how to evade the law, venders of catarrh 
powders seized their opportunity. The 
negro who once got drunk on cocaine 
did not bemoan the loss of whisky. The 
“happy dust” was better. Unscrupulous 
druggists stocked their shelves with it 


Loafers peddled it about. Its use spread 
along the levees. Crime followed in its 
wake, for cocaine intoxication is the 
most dangerous to other people known. 
There is no coward out of whose heart 
it cannot drag the fear if his passions 
to fed. The use of the drug 
has become an alarming symptom of 
social disease all over the country, but 
its march in the South has been parallel 
with the spread of prohibition. 

Has the outlawing of whisky achieved 
its purpose? There is almost as much 
whisky sold as before and, additionally, 
the use .of cocaine is widespread. There 
has been no radical reduction in the 
number of criminal except in 
sections where the prohibition law has 
been honestly enforced. A senseless plea 
for individual freedom to become a social 
nuisance and menace has far par- 
tially neutralized the potentially benefi- 
cial effects of a law which, although 
sumptuary, had in it palliative, if not 
curative, elements. 


are be 


, 
assauits, 


so 


PROHIBITION HAS NOT FAILED 


TY EVERTHELESS, and the 
startling paradox, prohibition has 
not been a failure. It has achieved in @ 
psychological way what it failed to ac 
by legal persuasion, — It has 
strong public opinion, not 
sentimental but logical, against the use 
of aleoholie drinks; much so that 
publie sentiment will eventually enforce, 
in the rural districts, the essentials of 
the law which so often heretofore it has 
practically nullified. 

There is no possibility of a return 0 
the old barroom days. The towns which 
have voted back the saloon after having 
had prohibition are the ones which ap 
preciate most fully that prohibition 
poorly enforced is better than opel 
saloons with no real regulation at all. 

That high license for the cities and pro- 
hibition for the country will solve the 
problem, or better present conditions, 15 
the conviction of most students ot the 
question in the South. Experience 
has softened views. White men are be 
ginning to see that responsibility 
for the negro rests on them, and that TS 
a -betrayal of responsibility to permit I 
licit sales of dangerous liquors and drugs. 
It is a shifting of the responsibility, to0, 
if the negro is not taught temperance. 
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WILLIAM COLLIER 


William Collier, celebrated Ameri 
can comedian, now starring in h is 
new farce, ‘Never Say Die,” says 


‘‘My pipe is always Tuxedo- 
filled. I tried other tobaccos 


before I discovered Luxedo, 
Vow there IS no other 


Villa rte 





WALLACE IRWIN 


Wallace Irw in, writer and lyricist, 
author of “Letters of a Japanese 
Schoolboy,” etc., says: 


**Tuxedo ts always welcome. 
A pleasant smoke, a me ntal 
bracer— the ideal tobacco.’ 


JB rlloee Pron 





V Hayden ( prominent in 
real estate nd member of Chamber 
ot Comme ¢ { ishington, D. ¢ 


“Tl compared Tuxedo u ith 
Other tobaccos, much to the ad 
vantage of Tuxedo. Tt leads 
by a wid margin in purity and 
mildness. 


iki 








There Is a Great 
Difference in Iobaccos 


Tuxedo is the Mildest, Sweetest, Most 
Pleasant Smoke in the World, Because— 


First—The makers of ‘Tuxedo have always been 
willing to spend the money necessary to buy the 
mildest, choicest, most thoroughly aged, selected 
Burley tobacco. 

Second—TVhe makers of Tuxedo know exactly 
how to treat this Burley tobacco so that every bit 
of pleasantness and goodness remains in the tobacco 
and every bit of unpleasantness and harshness is 
taken out. 





The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


Tuxedo was born in 1904. Its first imitator appeared two 
years later. Since then a host of imitations have been born, 
and are clamoring for your patronage. 

No amount of 
can ever make 


No imitation is ever as good as the original. 
advertising, no amount of bluster and bluff, 
an imitation tobacco as good as Tuxedo. 

Until someone discovers the secrets of the Tuxedo process 
Tuxedo will remain without a rival. Those secrets are so 
carefully guarded that it is practically impossible for them 
to be discovered. 

The greatest men in America—business men, professional 
men, lawyers, doctors, ministers, actors, sportsmen, athletes, 
engineers and men in every walk of life, smoke Tuxedo and 
recommend it as the most enjoyable, most pleasant and most 
healthful smoke. 


If you are not a pipe smoker, you are denying yourself 
the greatest smoking pleasure known to man. One week 
of Tuxedo will give you more genuine, wholesome enjoy- 


ment than cigars—-and at considerably less expense! | Try 
Tuxedo this week! 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 
Famous green tin, with gold 10 c 


lettering, curved to fit pocket 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined 5 c 


with moisture-proof paper 
SAMPLE TUXEDO FREE— 


Send us 2c in stamps for postage 

and we will mail you prepaid a 

souvenir tin of TUXEDO tobacco 

to any point in the United States. 
Address 

TUXEDO DEPARTMENT 

Drawer S, Jersey City, N. J. 













/llustrations are about one 
half size of veal packages 





HARRISON FISHER 


Harrison Fisher, one of America’s 


foremost illustrators, celebrated as 
the able exponent of the genuine 
“American Girl” type, says: 


“*T don't know a better re- 
laxer, a better soother, a better 
source of inspiration, than a 
pipetul of Tuxedo. I have yet 
lo find the equal of Tuxedo as 
a veal smoke. It has surely 
served We well,’’ 


so 








WILLIAM B. WATTS 


William B. Watts, for 27 years Chief 
of the Detective Bureau of Boston, 
and now head of the Watts Detective 
Agency, of Boston, says: 


“*T find Tuxedo to be a brand 
that particularly suits my taste, 
and I will continue to use it in 
the future, as I have done in 
the past.”’ 


Yes 24 Cla 





GEORGE H. ROBERTSON 


George H. Robertson, famous auto 
driver and Vanderbilt Cup winner, 


‘My chief solace after a long 
race— D5 somal Tuxedo. It’s 
the RF . smoke.’ 
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Power Comes 
From Knowledge 


An individual who does not care 
to know never rises in the world. 


Power comes from ideas set in 


motion. 





If you have lost all desire to learn, 
you are on the down-grade. 


It is only a question of time be- 
fore an energetic knowledge-seeker 
will step ahead of you. 


Dr. Eliot’s 
ive-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Harvard Classics 


This collection of books contains, 
within the limits of an ordinary 
bookshelf, all the essentials of a 
liberal university education. 


You know the story of the Five-Foot Shelf 

how Dr. Eliot, Ex-President of Harvard 
University, rounded out a long career as 
America’s foremost educator by producing 
this great work. Its publication was historic; 
it is a work without parallel in literature. 


New Popular Edition 
at a Popular Price 


We have just issued 
the Five-Foot Shelf 
popular price and on easy terms. 





a Popular Edition of 
j 


that will be sold at a 


In publishing the Popular Edition we are 
carrying out Dr. Eliot’s original idea of 
producing a set of books that could be sold 
at a price that would put them within easy 
reach of the average American 


Have You Seen 


Our 32-Page Book ? 


Seat Ws bev 
descriptive book, 
Free 


all the particulars of 
vard Classics. This 32 
sent free to you, if 
this famous library. 
pon cut from this advertisement. 


printed a handsome 


which gives 


the Har- 
will be 
1 


-page book 


you are interested in 


Simply mail the cou- | 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books 





416 West 13th Street 
New York City | 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. o.W 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 
bo« Shag The Hervard Claseica, Dre iict’s 1 
Fi If of Book 
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His Last Argument 


cluded 


desk and placing the 
and -publisher of 


around the 
before the editor 


coming 
pre of 


the “Morning Chronicle.” “On the first 

page, three-column head, big type, just 

as you ordered it, Mr. Pendergraff.” 
“High-School Girl and Prominent Doc 


Resort,” read 
along the 


sense to 


tor Arrested in Chop-Suey 
Pendergraff, running his finger 
big letters. “Ah, Brad, 
that. People will sit up 


some 


and take a lit 


tle notice—why, they'll stay home from 
church this morning to read that stor) 


That’s just what the 


ENDERGRAFF abruptly. 


ceased very 


His eyes had traveled to the other 
three-column head gracing the front 
page. 

He was finding it difficult to read 
the lines, though the type lacked but 
little of being an inch high. 

“What what — Bradford,” he stam 
mered, “for God’s sake, Bradford, stop 
the press! Has the press started? Is 


this story printed?” 
“What's the trouble?’ asked Bradford, 
refusing to become excited. 


“Loretta Mannering Elopes with 
Chauffeur.” read the editor and pub 
lisher. “My niece—you knew she was 
my niece,” he screamed. “Stop those 


presses.” 

As Bradford did not move, Pender 
graff in haste, if haste is possible to 
great weight and wealth, left his chair 
and started for the door. By stepping 
back two steps, Bradford reached it and 
kicked it shut, and instead of passing 
through, Pendergraff found himself 
standing in the center of his own office, 
looking into a menacing revolver. 


“What does this mean, Bradford?” he 
gasped. “Are you crazy?” 

“Yes,” answered the city editor, 
“plumb, riproaring, shooting crazy 
Gone nuts from overwork Crazy 
enough to insist that you listen while 

tell you a few things.” 

“T don’t know what your grievance is, 
Brad,” said the editor and publisher in 
a very humble and a very helpless tone 


“It makes no difference, we'll settle it to 
suit you: but don’t, please don’t, let that 
get to the street with Loretta plas 
all over the front page. Why— 


“BY the story’s true,” 
ford. 


“Of course it is, that’s the 
the big owner. “But she’s my) 
niece, my sister’s child. Man, can’t you 
see—why I'd dump this place in the river 
before I'd hold up that girl’s mistakes to 
entertain the public.” 

“Oh, you take it too seriously,” smiled 
Bradford from behind his revolver. “En 
tirely too seriously. You know we're not 
here to educate or uplift: we’re here to 
give the people what they want.” 

Pendergraff started toward Bradford, 
but a flourish of the pugnacious-looking 
gun brought him to a stand again 

“These little stories, a picture 
red ink, you know, Pendergraff, that’s 
what makes the people sit up and take 
notice. Scandal is just as palatable to 
the rich as it is to the poor.” 

“Bradford, I'll give you a thousand, 
two thou—” began Pendergraff as he 
sank into a chair. 

“IT don’t want money, VPendergraff. If 
wanted money I'd have left this 
before this. I want to help 
build a newspaper that can command the 
respect of the whole community I’m 
making my last argument now and you'll 
sten to it. Do you think the 
has no heart? You seem to forget 
public is just a large number of 
There isn’t a man in this town 
does not revolt at the thought of 
innocent girl’s mistakes be 
in big red letters. I was 
willing to except you from that state 
ment, but you’ve made that impossible 
Do you know that your circulation has 
been standing still for five weeks? Do 
you know that a scandal story lost 

advertisers last week? Do 
your reporters are hear 

against writing such 
make a without 
newspaper, and you 
newspaper with 


tered 


insisted Brad 


pity.” ad 


risqué 


publie 
that the 
persons. 
who 
holding an 
fore the public 


you 
you 
open 
stuff ? 
you 
can't 
dirty 


revolt 
You can't 
build a clean 
make a clean 


stories 


SUCCESS 


” OU would rt know what IT was talk 
Y ing about if I tried to explain the 
ethies of 
bradford. 


this profession,” continued 


fi 


page 1s 

“You seem to understand why you 
don’t want Loretta Mannering’s elope- | 
ment painted in billboard letters and 
colors for the benefit of ‘Chronicle’ read 


ers, still Loretta isn’t even your own child. 
How are Mrs. Zarboe and Mr. Zarboe 
going to feel to-morrow morning when 
they pick up this mangy rag and 
their own daughter marked as a social 
outcast for the rest of her days? You've 
vot money—a lot of money, Pendergraff. 
You could hush the scandal on your girl; 


see 


they haven't a thing, not a darn thing 
with which to fight They’ve been in 
hard luck for several years; they have 


nothing but this little betrayed girl and 
their name, and you’re going to 
snatch both away from them. For what? 
I don’t know. I’ve put my foot on my 
conscience in this office for a year and 
tried to get your idea. I'm no angel, 
Pendergraff, and when a thing makes me 
lose sleep it has to be pretty raw. I'm 
through. 





good 


brand | 


“When you ordered me_ to 
that little Zarboe girl with red ink, I | 
knew I was through, but I couldn’t re- | 


sist the opportunity of presenting a last 
argument. If you'll wait here I'll bring 
you a copy of the city edition from the 
You can take it home and 
good stories, the risqué stories, 
people sit up and 


pressroom. 
read the 
the kind that make the 


take notice; you can take one over to 
Mrs. Mannering and let her read the 
seandal, it’s so palatable to the rich and 
poor alike, you know.” 


revolver in 
about, and 


RADFORD dropped the 

his pocket, wheeled 
opened the door. 

Without glancing 
down the room to 
stairs, down 
the pressroom. 
killed time. 

“We're awful late 
the pressman. 
us. They balled up 
had to pull her back. 
longer 


AS a 


back he walked 
the composing-room 
another flight of stairs to 
There he deliberately 


to-night,” shouted | 
“Delay wasn’t on 
the first page and 
I'm stuck an hour 


boss 


rule, Bradford was sympathetic, 
but he didn’t care to hear more of the 
agrrenger bs troubles, so he started back 
to the editorial department. A few min 
utes later he was again standing in Pen 
dergraff’s private office. The owner and 
publisher, the biggest man about the 
“Chronicle,” had not moved, except to 
draw his handkerchief and mop his fore 
head. 

“There,” snapped 
copy of the 
Chronicle” on to the 


Bradford as he 
“Sunday Morning 
owner’s 


tossed a 
knees. 


“Read a paper that won't make you 
blush; you can take that to your sister 
or Loretta or Mother Zarboe, and they 


won’t be ashamed of a single line in it. 
That proof sheet you can frame and 
hang in your office here I'll eall for 
my time Monday.” 


ENDERGRAFF 
his eves when he 
look at the page in 


could searcely believe 
mustered cour 
age to front of 
him. 
There 
Loretta 


no three-column heads, no 
high- 
neat, 
been 


were 
Mannering elopement, no 
school girl scandal—there was a 
clean page of what Bradford had 
taught was real news. 

Monday afternoon Bradford came into 
the business office to get his pay. The | 
eashier handed out his check, and to it 
was pinned a note, in a scrawl Brad 
ford had long since learned belonged | 
to the biggest man in the “Chronicle” 
organization. 

“A last hot shot, I suppose,” muttered 
Bradford as he turned from the cashier’s 





cage to read. It was difficult to de 
cipher, but the former city editor finally 
made it out. 
FRIEND Brap 


I’ve requested Strawbridge to go 
back to advertising Blatherwicks’ 
Buttermilk Balsam one week from 
to-day. Youve had your last argu 
ment in this office, and if anyone 


tries to start one tie a can on him 
before he gets to first base. is 
managing editor yowl make out 





the pay roll, and I don't care what 


figure you put behind your own 
name, That was a corking good 
paper you got out, but you re ally 
should get over the habit of pun 


with a re 
l’ENDERGRAFI 


tuating your remarks 


volve) 
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Your Own Private Garage 
Just Where You Want It 


HE inconvenience and expense of kee ping 
one’s auto ina public garage, are entire ly 
eliminated by the advent of the 


eho 


METAL GARAGE 


Elegant in appearance and made of galvan- 
ized steel of the proper gauge to insure the 
utmost strength and durability, the PORTO 
METAL GARAGE is an adornment to any 
property. It is perfectly portable; so in the 
event of your moving, even years from now, 
you can take your garage right with you: 
Added to this and the fact that it is fire and 
thief proof, the PORTO METAL GARAGE 
costs considerably less than a structure of 
brick or wood. 

The PORTO METAL GARAGE is built in 
Seven sizes 80 as to accommodate any size auto- 
mobile. Can ke erected in a few hours—onl | 
tools necessary, @ hammer, a screw driver and | 
&@ pair of pliers. 

Beautifully illustrated catalog, dese: ribing the 
Garage in detail, mailed free upon request. 


PORTO METAL HOUSE & GARAGE CO. 
1400 Burnham St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














































We have hundreds of 
letters from men wh 
make big incomes at 


easy and pleasant wor 

ASK FOR PROOF 
What they 
have done 


qu 
profits at salts I 
nics, private hous 
EVERY WHER 


¢ 
I 
Profits start at 
~ 
the 





once, Write ustoday. Get out of the “time ck 

line and the*‘pay envel pe brigade ip Mewes the te 
“MANDEL.” POST CARD MACHINE 
New inventic wonderful 

finishes and delivers origina post card photos at 

the rate of 3 a minute Right on the spot where 

you take them New, startling, sensational 

photograph su 


PHOTOS DIRECT ON POST CARD 
No Plates, Films or Dark Room 


Machine is everything in e—a nplete port 
able post card gallery. Gets the interest, atten 
tion and order f v k Sa t suy 

iv you back ; 4 
Y ake money on the same ‘ 
an Se pone diate profit Do y want 
y ye Then write at INFOR 
MATION IS FREE Adare eitl flice 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 
669 Fer rotype Bldg 669 Public Bank B dg 
New York, N.Y y 
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FLAVORING 






















ARE USED 
BY MORE 







Than Any Other Eatrects 


flavoring pur- 





in the United States for 








poses. Pure extract of fresh ripe fruits 
and berries. 14 highest American and 
European awards. Endorsed by The 
Westfield Book of Pure Vanilla, Lemon, 
etc. — 10 i is enenare, Wi 
free. 

C F. SAUER 00, Dept. 264, Richmond, Na. | 
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The University of Chicago 
Sons students. One may t 
Begin any time 
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HOME ork for a Bachelor's degree 
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to a state of passivity and made to 
render implicit and immediate obedi 
ence. That they needed understanding 
and a large space to turn in in order to 
grow spiritually, she never 
thought, never remotely 
yisioned. 

But where could I get such 
fine service, even though I 
could pay its worth? Highly 
trained women do not go 
into service into other 
women’s homes for very 
excellent reasons, that fact 
I well knew. 


REACHED a conclusion 

finally. My children 
came first, since they had 
rights that could not lightly 
be put aside. To leave them 
for even a few hours a day 
in these their most impres 
sionable and important 
years to the care of a Miss 
Wilmer was more than un 
fair. My work must go, if 
during its pursuit by me my 
children’s spiritual develop 
ment was arrested, their 
individuality quenched. So 
my decision was taken. For 
the sake of a larger life 
for my boy and girl I 
would accept Robert's sug 
gestion. I would yield 
every other interest that 
my children might be given 
opportunity to grow and to 
reach their best. 

So I told Robert. 

I set about disorganiza 
tion quickly. When Frances 
and Miss Wilmer, the 
laundress and the man of all work, had 
been dismissed, I found many surprises 
awaiting me, not the least provoking of 
which was that large bills for plumbing 
and for groceries had been incurred. 
And the bills, though new to me, had 
to be paid. 

When all debts were cleared I found I 
had in the bank a balance of $300. 
This sum I determined to leave un 
touched. I felt very insecure in living 
entirely on Robert’s income. 
he should fall ill. Suppose the chil 
dren had to have doctors, specialists! 
All the haunting possibilities that had 
never before tortured me, came and set- 
tled with me. We found a five-room flat 
in the city at $40 a month. 


grea ever since I have been able to 
earn money I have lived well. If 
I wished to go to the theatre or to listen 
tou music, I did so. But I soon found 
that the situation was radically changed. 
I found that I couldn't do as the spirit 
moved me, since Robert's salary was in 
elastic. I also found it necessary to 
practice all sorts of soul-stifling econ 
omies. And what seemed worse to me, 
8s did Robert. 

He might have sold his stock in his 
company, or he might have taken a posi 
tion paying a larger salary, but we both 
realized that his future promised well 
With his young and growing concern. 
And so: “We'll get along all right.” I 
encouraged him. 

So life went on. 

But after a few weeks I faced the 
truth. I wasn't happy nor any more 
content than when amid the clash and 
din of our old home, and my discontent 
increased as morning after morning I 
saw Robert leave the house in his shiny 
overcoat. T’'d feel miserably that such 
a garment didn’t conduce to a feeling 
of high self-confidence: nor could the 
nagging realization that a life insur 
ance premium was about to fall due and 
that its payment would leave no provi 
Slonal margin concede a clear mind for 
Imisiness, 

Thinking of these things I knew a 
Sense of outraged values, for while 
Robert was worried about finances and 
While daily I performed menial tasks 
that revolied my particular soul an edu- 
cated gift of mine that had shown itself 
able to create and to earn. atrophied. 


Suppose 


| TRIED bending myself to the yoke of 
tradition. Bitterly I condemned my 
self for hating to wash dishes. to wipe up 
floors, to. swe ep and to dust. “Why that’s 
a woman's work,” I told : 
must like it.” 
I 


mysel*, “you 


jut I couldn’t hoodwink myself. 





Eliza was plain—very plain 
—in features and attainments 


eC RIO STL. 04 oy en casa 
The Story of a Modern Marriage 


Continued from page 6 


One afternoon I was laboriously rip 
ping an old skirt preparatory to turn 
ing it for another period of wear, and 
wondering at the same time how I could 
reduce the appalling milk 
bill, when little Robert ad 
dressed me. With an ef 
fort I came out of my mood 
of concentration on ways 
and means and became oc- 
cultly conscious that the 
child had repeated his 
question several times be 
fore I heard him with my 
physical ears. 

“Mother, can I have the 
big clock to wind?’ he 
asked, 

I looked up at the mantel 
where the cloek stood. 
“No, Robert, Um busy 
now.” 





“But, mother, the clock | 
says something to me when | 
I wind it. Can I get up| 
carefully on a chair and 
wind it?’ | 

“No,” I voiced my ex 
asperation by emphasis. | 
“You are liable to fall. | 
And besides you pull and | 
drag at the rug with the 
chair. I’ve enough work to | 
do as it is. Now, Robert, 
if you show temper I shall 
punish you.” 


Ee turned sullenly 

away, and sat as of 
old twirling his thumbs. 
He wanted that beloved 
clock with the ardent de 
sire of a very intense child, 
and he couldn’t understand 
when I had let him have it before why) 
he should be denied now. But I went 
on ripping. 

Little daughter came toddling to me. 
She held the sugar bowl in her hands 
and her eyes were alight with the sense 
of her own power at being able to obtain 
and to hold. 

“Helen,” I cried, a vision of spilled 
sugar and my attendant work flashing 
in on me, “Mother will punish you for 
touching the sugar bowl” 

And then suddenly I stopped = short 
and stared at both my children. A 
quick realization came that this scene 
was one of many such, The understand 
ing came to me that every day I 
checked, admonished, threatened ! 

The truth poured in on me. My chil 
dren ranked second, third, or fourth to 
any duty the home demanded. While I 
dusted and swept, and made over and 
calculated on possible economies here 
and there, my children were sacrificed 
on the altar of these materialities. It 
was for the children's sake I had given 
up my work that I might be a companion 
to them: 

That I might study them, know their 
needs, and thus bring them to their 
hest. And my most vital forces had 
been directed to make one dollar do the 
work of two. And the children had 
taken their places, their little circum- 
scribed places, glad to catch any crumb 
I found time to cast them! 





I LET the dress slip to the floor. Once 
more the machinery of living had 
overpowered me, had driven me aside | 
from the central line of expected achieve 
ment. It was all very, very laughable, so 
laughable that I cried! 

The day the insurance premium fell 
due was the day that milk went up 
to ten cents a quart and lamb chops 
to eight cents a chop. Robert's salary 
alone remained stationary. 

Now standing with a sheaf of bills 
in my hand a sense of impotence came 
over me. And then largely because I 
felt myself in danger I tried to fight 
aside the sinking feeling of helplessness 
I believe the Fates love a good fighter, 
for at that moment out of some clear 
region there came winging one thought 
after another, and with each thought I 
rose till I stood in a clear space able 
to see about me. 

Then I flew to my desk not pausing 
te give precelent, that impulse-checking, 
initiative-killing word, a chance to re- 
tard me, and with both children about 
my knee I wrote the following in 








Advertises Itself 








N 1903 Hawaiian Pineapple first ap- 
peared upon the market in commer- 
cial quantities, a paltry hundred thou- 

sand cans,—barely one can for every nine 
hundred people in the United States. 

In 1907, only four years later, the out- 
put and sales were fifty times as great, an 
increase of 5000%. Up to this time, not 
one dollar had been spent for advertising. 

The quality of the product has advertised itself. 
In 1908 the output was again doubled, 

Hawaiian Pineapple was advertised in some of 
the magazines for seventeen months (you may 
remember), and the demand was quadrupled in 
twenty months. 

Can you think of any other food product, the 
demand for which could have thus sucreased more 
than three hundred times in ten years with so little 
advertising ? 

Yet this 31,000,000 cans is still scarcely enough 
to give each person in the United States one 
third of a can once a year. 

If you know Hawaiian Pineapple, you will 
want more than this eight times a month. 

We begin packing again in July, but it will be 
well into the fall before future packing will reach 
your grocers’ shelves. 

Have you had your share this year? 

Have you cans enough in your pantry 
to keep you going? 

Has your grocer enough to see 
through? 


him 


Always ask for Hawaiian Pineapple, no matter 
what brand; so long as it comes from Hawaii it is 
sure to be picked ripe’? and’ canned right.”” You 
can buy it everywhere—sliced, grated or crushed. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Packers’ Assn., Honolulu, Hawaii 




















spirational advertisement : 
“T am looking for a clear-thinking., 
advanced woman who would like to 
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Here’s YOUR Chance! 





Thousands of 
recommend this offer. 


ing book will help you to make your career a complet« 


Frank E. Morrison, Publisher, 802 St. James Building, New York City 


men successful in all departments of human activity endorse and 
They took advantage of it and the secret of success was 


no longer a secret to them. If you want the stimulating, healthful, sound 
advice of one who has a million friends, send for the ‘‘Magic Story.’’ The 
first part of this remarkable book is free, but if you want all of it at once, send 
$1.00. This is your chance! A pebble may start an avalanche—this fascinat- 
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success 
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Our Party in 


ROLORADO 


And none of us ever had such a de- 
lightful surprise—you couldn’t fancy with- 
out being here how there could be so much 
that is big and grand, and so much that is 
softly lovely in any one region of the world. 





We slipped away on that de Luxe 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


every morning from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo 


the kind of train that first makes you glad 
you're going and then glad you went that 
way. ‘Think of this magic transformation in 
aday! That's a rhyme, but the whole affair— 
dining car, music, observation car, books and 
beds—was as smooth and pleasant as a poem. 


‘*The Colorado Flyer’’ 


every morning from St. Louis, and other splendidly equipped, 
fast daily trains via Rock Island Lines from (€ Ago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha and Memp 

for Colorado, Yellowstone Park and the Pacific Coast 


Low Fares Daily June Ist to September 30th 


** Little Journeys in Colorado” and ‘Under the Turquoise Sky" 
are two books which make the way clear. Let me send them t u 
L. M. Allen, Pass. Traf’. Mer., 5 La Salle Station, Chicago, Iil 








Asks for 


“Tenement Tommy” 


A Square Deal 








district, the most congested spot 


America. 


their vitality. They are starving for air. 


his mother and the other children need are 


at the seashore. 


were all his fault. 


its fresh air home at Coney Island. 


Tommy's appeal. 


New York City. 


THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


| ye lives in New York's tenement 


in 


In his sultry three-room home there is scarcely 
space to eat and sleep. His playground is 
the blistering pavement of the ill-smelling 
streets, hemmed in by scorching brick walls. 

a ommy’'s widowed mother is broken with 
worry; his sisters and brothers are as pallid 
and frail as he. The winter struggle has sapped 


No medicine will help Tommy. What he, 


chance to breathe something pure and 
fresh,—a taste of sunshine and outdoor 
freedom, —an outing in the country cr 


But between Tommy and his needs 
stands poverty, the result of mis- 


fortune. He must suffer just as if it 


This Association every summer sends 
thousands of ‘‘ Tenement Tommies”, mothers 


and babies to the country and to Sea Breeze, 


A 


dollar bill, a five dollar check, or any amount 


you care to contribute, will help us to answer 


Send contributions to Robert Shaw Minturn, 


Treasurer, Room 204, 105 East 22nd Street, 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 











work with children; one whose sense of 
justice makes her perceptive and non 
condemning. I'd like to find some one 
retaining a sensitive memory on whose 
plate lies recorded the tender fancies of 
her own childhood, and finally one who 
believes children to be the hope of the 
world.” 

Now the masculine mind may Con- 
demn that paragraph as_ hopelessly 
feminine and sentimental. I think it 
the most level-headed, practical state 
ment for services that I’ve ever read. I 
so regarded it when in an impulsive 
moment I wrote it. I do so now, some 
few years later. 


I CALLED up by telephone the leading 
newspaper and read the advertisement 
through the transmitter. The girl at 
the other end who received the para- 
graph asked me under what heading the 
“ad will fit.” I said at once “Under 
Female Help Wanted—Professions.” 

The girl said “All right” nonchalantly, 
and assured me that she would send me 
a bill, which promise was faithfully 
kept. 

I received one answer! It came from 
a Miss Benton who wrote that she was 
a bookkeeper in a kindergarten supply 
house, but that she desired to make a 
change. She knew of no technical pro- 
fession that appeared just to fit her 
talents. She liked my advertisement be- 
cause it struck a responsive chord, and 
might she call to see me? 

Miss Benton came one afternoon. She 
was a girl of perhaps twenty-two with 
good eyes and a manner for children. 
She looked with genuine interest at my 
little ones. She was an observer, I saw, 
and to some purpose. She told me she 
was greatly interested in the Montessori 
system just then being introduced in 
this country. She believed that she 
would like the care of children but not 
in the ordinary way of a mere nurse- 
maid. And when I unfolded my plan to 
her, her eyes really sparkled. 


NE fine, early spring day, I paid a 
visit to my old suburb, taking both 
children with me, of course. First of 
all we visited our home, and the chil 
dren's delight at sight of familiar things, 
the yard and the swinging gate made me 
realize for the first time how greatly 
they had missed space to move about in. 
Signs of removal were apparent and 
when I saw the tenant she told me that 
she expected to leave the house early the 
following week. 

My next visit was to my old friend, 
the miniaturist, who lived within six 
squares of my home. 

When the maid admitted me I heard 
shouts that seemed to emanate from the 
roof, then I recalled that the nursery 
had been built just beneath the sky. My 
friend shortly appeared with her four- 
year-old twin daughters clinging to her 
skirt. 

She was very glad to see me she toid 
me. “I want to talk with you,” I said. 
“May the children all go up to the nur 
sery, Rachel?” 

“Can you get Beryl (the violinist) 
and Cecelia on the telephone, and ask 
them to come over?” I asked. 

Fortunately the other two were at 
home, and able to leave. Shortly they 
appeared. Then I began: 

“I’m going to start by asking a lead 
ing question. Have any of you a secret 
regret that you have been compelled to 
give up your former work? I’m asking 
you to be honest with me because on 
your cooperation with me depends the 
possibility of my continuing my work, 
and yours, too.” 

Silence fell. Then the writer, who was 
plainly nervous because she had had to 
leave her baby with a neighbor, said: 
“If you can suggest any way whereby 
any woman can do her full duty to her 
children and her work, I'd like to hear 
the plan.” 


HEN said Rachel: “After the twins 
came and during their first year I 
could snatch moments to paint in, but you 
know how impossible it is to get any sort 
of continuous service here in the suburbs. 
Finally I gave up trying to do anything 
but see that the children were cared for 
and the house run in some way.” 
She turned to me with a little wist- 
ful expression on her face. 
“You know, Helen, that last child's 
head I did took a second prize at the 
institute and I did feel after my babies 


came and when they proved so inspira 
tional that I could fasten some of that 
inspiration in a lasting work,” she 
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smiled, but we knew beneath the high 
sounding words there lay a passion of 
longing. “I’ve concluded, however, that 
there’s no way out. Maybe later—” 

And now the little violin teacher, who 
had a family by one larger than mine. 
spoke with charming candor: “I am 
facing the real necessity of helping my 
husband. His illness, which lasted for 
over six months, ate into our savings, 
and now practically I'm doing all my 
own work and sewing, and yet we really 
haven't enough money to keep things 
going, since we have debts. When the 
day is over I'm too tired to practice, J] 
know it would be easy to get my old 
Class of pupils that I had when we first 
came here, but where could I find the 
time?” And then she voiced my old dis- 
satisfaction: “It doesn’t seem fair that 
my gift should rust when by its opera- 
tion I might help out when help is go 
vitally needed.” 

We all looked at her, remembering 
how brimful of ambition and spirit she 
had been, remembering, too, how at times 
when she played to us in the old studio 
her music had thrilled and uplifted us. 
Now she was just a bedraggled, tired- 
out little woman, her fine spirit quenched, 
her violin silent in its case. 

“How long would it take you to fit 
yourself for a class of pupils?” I asked. 


ER eyes lit with a flicker of their 

old-time fire. “Why, Helen, if I had 
the chance to get back my class, I'd find 
the time to practice. I'd find the strength 
to practice after the children were in 
bed and the day’s work done. I could 
zo up to the attic and not disturb a 
soul.” 

I pulled my chair near hers and took 
her hand. “Now listen, all of you,” I 
said. “Why not have a studio together 
as in the old days? Since fate and the 
low price of land brought us all together 
in this suburb, let us make use of our 
adjacency. Now listen,” as some one at- 
tempted to interrupt. “I know that we 
can rent a large, airy room, which we 
can easily furnish, over on the main 
street of the town for $12 a month. We 
can arrange hours so that each one of us 
may have three half days a week in 
that studio.” I paused before continu- 
ing to my dramatic period: “Three half 
days a week in a quiet atmosphere, se- 
cure from interruptions, in which to 
work !” 

Of course the inevitable question came: 
“But the children?” 

And before I could answer, the writer 
with the baby said with a fine flush: “I 
den’t want to drop my work entirely, as 
I may have to do, any more than any of 
you. But don’t you think a woman's 
highest duty is to her children? Don’t you 
believe she should drop every alien in- 
terest and devote herself heart and soul 
to the child she’s responsible for?’ 


TURNED quickly to her : “Have you al- 
ways found that simply because a 
woman is a mother she alone is equipped 
to give her child the fine care and un- 
derstanding necessary for his growth? 
A little child running in from his play, 
filled with a rushing desire to tell his 
mother of some wonderful thing he has 
seen, is told to wait till she has finished 
dusting or cutting out a dress or wiping 
up the kitchen floor.” 

Rachel spoke fervently: “There’s no 
getting away from the truth of what you 
say, Helen. And though I don’t wipe up 
the kitchen floor very often, yet a great 
deal of my time and energy is given to 


persuading other women to do it. And 
even when by some miracle I’ve man 


aged to keep some sort of help, I've 
never felt free to do any painting. I 
don’t see, Helen, how you are going to 
arrange matters for us.” 

Then I told them of Miss Benton: “A 
young woman who, directed by a natu- 
ral inclination and interest in children, has 
studied most of the progressive writers 
on child culture. In her one interview 
with me she impressed me as being one 
with whom we could leave our children 
and go away with perfectly free minds. 
When I gave her my idea of working c0- 
operatively for us, she said: “That idea 
appeals to me; I shall have the opportu- 
nity of being with children of widely dif- 
fering temperaments.’ ” I paused. “Con- 
trast that observation with: ‘Oh, yes ™, 
1 love children, and I can always manage 
to keep’m quiet.’ ” ; 

“Tt sounds too alluring,” said the vl0o- 
linist. “How much would it cost?” _ 

“Twelve dollars a week, making our Ir 
Of course, Miss Ben- 


dividual share $3. 
free time which 


ton would have some 
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she could put to any advantage she 


chose.” 

Rachel said: “When can Miss Benton 
come?” 
“It will take us about a month to get 


everything ready. She will come when 
we send for her.” 
“With a class of pupils I can make 


quite $16 a week very soon,” said the vio 


linist. “After paying for my part of 
Miss Benton's services and my share of 
the studio rent there will be a helpful 


margin left.” 
“We'll all, speaking now of the finan- 


cial end,” I said, “be surprised at our 
earning capacity when we have nine 


peaceful free-from-interruption hours a 
week.” 

“T suppose,” said Beryl, “that we'll 
each try to find an inexpensive maid.” 

“No maid!” I said firmly. “I have 
come to this conclusion about servants: 
An intelligent girl prefers almost any 
other kind of work, even long hours in 
factories with small pay, to going into 
homes to work. She knows that, once 
submerged in the average home, she has 
many undefined duties, long hours, no 
place of her own, and no social life or 
standing. So we women are compelled 
to take raw material and try to train it, 
with what results we all direfully know, 
or put up with the vagaries of ‘expe- 
rienced’ help who know our dependence 
upon them. After reaching this conclu- 
sion, I paid a visit to the manager of a 
yacuum cleaner firm. It transpired that 
he was anxious to introduce his machine, 
and he promised to obtain for us the 
services of a man who would come to 
our respective homes on four mornings 
of a week and ‘quickly and in a thor 
oughly sanitary manner demolish all 
dust and dirt.” The man is an ex-jani- 
tor, and he will wash our windows and 
empty the ashes of the furnace on the 
days he works for us. We are to pay 
him $8 for the four days, leaving him 
two full days in which he will demon 
strate his machine around the suburb. I 
told the manager that we would proba 
bly eventually buy a machine. He ex 
pects to locate the ex-janitor and the 
yacuum machine out here permanently 
on the 15th of the month. 

“Now there is left to be done,” I went 
on, “the cooking, which personally I en 
joy, the ordering of our raw food mate 
rial, and the dishwashing. And later I 
intend to see a scrub woman I know of 
a woman who averages $5 a week, work- 
ing four whole days a week, scrubbing 
the floors of halls and public buildings 
The balance of her time goes to caring 
for her children and an inadequate hus 
band. She is neat and quick, and T shall 
offer her $5 a week to come every morn- 
ing to our different homes to wash the 
accumulation of dishes and to make 
the beds. That work, since we live with- 
in short walking distance of one an- 
other, and since we shall have the previ- 


ous day’s dishes stacked and waiting, 
will just about consume the mornings 


of four days.” 


HEN very impressively I finished : 

“Our work in the home will be done 
by trained service rendered by 
who will know exactly what is expected 
of them. 

“Our children, during our absence 
in the studio, will be cared for by 
a progressive young woman who recog 
nizes the spiritual needs of a child, and 
who is naturally equipped to fulfill those 
needs. And for all we receive we shall 
each pay the weekly sum of six and a 
quarter dollars.” 


persons 


I carried them all away by my en 
thusiasm. “We'll try the plan,” cried 
Rachel. “It can’t be worse than the 
way we are situated now.” 


Robert, after all my fear of his pos 
sible discouraging attitude. really met me 
at every point. He felt that even though 
failure might result in trying to organize 
our way of living on a new we 
should learn something valuable. 

A few days after we moved back to 
our old home a carpenter came to throw 


basis 


two large-sized bedrooms into one. and 
this space with the old small nursery 


made a really fit place for the children. 
Here their toys and their books were 
placed on low shelves within easy reach, 
anc when all was in order it was really 
the children’s own, a spot where they 
reigned supreme. 

HE first morning that I went to the 

studio I left my children with a little 
sore feeling about my heart. After all, 
was I doing right? But once in the 


Studio and again at my work I forgot 
everything in the joy of feeling my brush 





in my hand. When the twelve o'clock 
whistle from -the far-away factory 
sounded, I recalled myself with a start. 
It took me just fifteen minutes, walk- 
ing rapidly, to reach home. I flew up 
stairs to the nursery. In the middle of 
the floor sat Miss Benton, Robert 
beside her, both so intensely interested 
in the mechanism of a small engine that 
neither one heard my approach. Little 
sister I saw lay asleep in her crib, al- 
ready taking her noonday nap. 


| agama saw me first. With a cry he 
Was up and upon me. “Oh, mother, 
mother!” he exclaimed. “We've had the 
best time! We went for a walk but we 
didn’t walk at all, we just stood still and 
looked at things.” 

His little face was alight with interest. 

I believe I have averred that the 
Fates love a good fighter. I think also 
they respect one who, recognizing that 
a situation is all wrong, about as 
best he may to remedy it. In any event, 
our plan worked admirably. My half days 
at the studio fell on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday mornings. On those 
days I rose half an hour earlier than 
usual, washed and dressed the children, 
and made the simple breakfast we all 
ate. At half after eight, Miss Benton 
and Mrs. Andrews (the former scrub 
woman) arrived, and I left for the 
studio, stopping at the market to give 
my order for the day. When I returned 
at noon, I cooked luncheon for the chil- 
dren and myself, and then we went out 
if the day was fine or stayed at home, 
finding plenty there to occupy and in- 
terest us. 


‘~ routine, of course, was flexible. 
There were occasional afternoons 
when I wished to go to town to see edi- 
tors or even to attend matinées, and, of 
course, the others wanted “after- 
noons off.” So we arranged that at what- 
ever home Miss Benton was engaged for 
the afternoon there the children whose 
mother was going to town or elsewhere 
should be sent. And since Miss Benton 
enjoyed getting the little ones in a group 
we were enabled to go away for business 
or pleasure with a clear mind. 

Three months after we opened our stu- 
dio we held a meeting, and I don't believe 
four happier, more contented, or brighter 
women could be found anywhere. 


close 


sets 


also 


Rachel, always the first to take the | 
chair, said: “Do you realize that our | 
lives now hold everything that a} 


woman's heart desires, her husband, her 
children, her home, and time for the 
outlet of her talents? And do you 
know,” here she turned quickly to me, 


“IT feel that I am a finer mother than 
When all my time was spent with my 
children. I find now that I am less 


despotic, more understanding with them. 
Truly I believe they give me more pleas- 
ure than ever before in their lives and I 
know they enjoy me more now if only 
because I find time and inclination to 
play with them.” 

There was a pregnant silence. 

After a time the violin teacher spoke: 
“Why I’m actually uplifted when my last 


little pupil leaves the studio and I set 
out for home and my boys. I confess 
now that when I was with them every 








moment their constant activity and their 
incessant demands wore upon me dread- 
fully. I believe now in the light of my 
experience that every mother would be 
vitally helped if she could leave her 
children for some hours every week.” 

“Not only the mother but the children 
are better for being part of the time in 
the care of another,” I said. “I know 
mine are getting a wider range of thought 
by their association with Miss Benton. 
Young as they are, they have found that 
there is usually more than one side to a 
question.” 


ATER some one asked: “What 
husbands generally think?” 
“No matter what others think,” said 
the miniaturist with her usual impetu- 
osity, “mine is delighted with the change 
for the better in me. I knew I should 
have had to fight hard in the beginning 
for my way, but experience teaches even 
husbands.” 
The writer said: “If Arthur didn’t have 
a keen remembrance of the days when he 
came home and found me tired to death 


do the 


and ready to weep at the raising of a 
finger, because the maid had left at a 


moment’s notice, and the baby had an en- 

suing attack of colic, he, too, might have 

entered objections to my spending nine 

hours a week at the studio writing.” 
Then our meeting broke up. 

That very night Robert said to an | 
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The Price 
of Comfort 


SK ANY SCHOOL-BOY 
what this little picture rep- 
resents and you will receive a 
practical demonstration of the 
subtle force of advertising and 
publicity 


Different artists have given their 
different conceptions of the ex- 


They didn’t have gas light. 


Way” was a thing undreamed of. 


in New York City 


years later! 


Now look at the other little picture. 


No. 120 





act attitude of the boy, his proximity to the fire, and the kind of a shovel 
he used—but in every case you knew it was young Abraham Lincoln, 
studying by the flickering light of the log fire. 


They didn’t have electric lights when Abraham Lincoln was a boy. 
They didn’t even have kerosene oil lamps! 


They had sperm oil lamps and tallow candles 
And yet, it was only about 30 years 
ago that the first practical demonstration of the Edison light was given 
and the first electric sign did not appear until 15 


Do you ever stop to think of the part that Honest Advertising has 


played in the marvelous progress of the past 15 years? 


but “the Great White 


The comfort and convenience 
of the electric light, the electric 
fan, and the telephone cost 
money and add to our “cost of 
living.” Wecould manage to 
get along without these things 
and live as they lived Yester- 
day. 
pay “the Price of Comfort.” I 


But most of us prefer to 


do—don’t you? 


MEE Norma, 


Manager Advertising Department 























10,000 Business Men Will Gather Here 


This is a picture of the spacious Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore. 


of the ninth 


The sessions 


Annual Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 


of America will be held here June 8 to13, 1913. Dele 
hundred and thirty-five American 
and Canadian Clubs, and thousands of other adver- 
tising and business men will be Great 
Britain, Germany and other European countries 
will also send strong delegations. 


gates from one 


present 


The meetings will be addressed by the most force 


and 


fu 


advertising buyers 


sting speakers among the successful 
of the country 
successfully conducted epoch making campaigns 


Open departmental and other special sessions will 


intere 
men who have 


be devoted to the problems of the various branches 
and phases of the great business of advertising. 
Here every man will have an opportunity to say his 
say, and those who have solved the perplexing 


7 


problems of modern publicity 
they 


and mer chandising 


will tell their audiences how did it. 





Convention Bureau 
1 North Calvert Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


In addition to these business meetings, nearly 
every pulpit in Baltimore will be occupied on Sun- 
day, June 8th, by prominent advertising men, who 
will tell how closely advertising is linked with the 
religious and social progress of our time. 

The evenings will be devoted to a series of unique 
entertainments to which all delegates and guests 
will be invited, and throughout the whole conven- 
tion, Baltimore will more than maintain her envi- 
able reputation for warm, generous, open-handed 
hospitality 


You do not need to be an advertising club member 
in order to be welcomed at this convention — all busi- 
ness men are invited. If you cannot come yourself, 
send your advertising or sales manager. Make your 
plans now— write to the address below for the full pro- 
gram of the convention, hotel accommodations, etc. 

















Coiuer's 


Washington Bureau will 
furnish to Collier readers 
a wealth of information 
on any subject for which 


Washington is head- 


quarters. 


This service is of inesti- 
mable value to manufac- 


turers, wholesalers and 


retailers; to lawyers, doc- 


tors and teachers. Ina 


word, to business and pro- 
fessional men in all walks 


of life. 


ALEXANDRIA, 8S. D 

Collier's Washington Bureau: Being about to 
embark in the wholesale cheese business I am very 
anxious to inform myself in every way possible con 
cerning that commodity It has occurred to me 
that the Government sends out bulletins on that 

subject. I wish’ to learn its value as a food and 
such other facts as the Department has seen fit to 

give out Will it be asking too much of you to in 
form me where the desired information can be 
obtained ? ° 


New York, N. Y. 

Collier's Washington Bureau I thank you very 
much for your very kind communications of April 
llth and i4th in answer to our inquiries. Today I 
again ask you for the favor of some information on 
the proposed new Tariff Law. I should thank you 
very much if you would communicate to me at your 
earliest convenience the proposed duties on degras, 
commonly called woolgrease, and also on burlap 
which is imported from Calcutta, India 


Mr. VERNON, Illinois 

Collicrr’'s Washington Bureau: Please advise me 
through your bureau whether a railroad company 
can justly charge 23 cent rate of freight from West 
side of Mississippi river into Waltonville, Lll., on 
ear loads of Yellow Pine Lumber when they carry 
ear loads from same point of shipment through 
Waltonville to Mt. Vernon, Ill., and charge only 20 
cents per hundred to Mt. Vernon . 


Cuicaeo, fl 

Collier's Washington Bureau May I ask you to 
obtain for me the latest ruling of the Treasury De 
partment in regard to the examination of teas 
The process in use has been what is known as the 

“Read Test” but am given to understand that there 
has been a « hange in the last few days supplement 
ing this 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
Collier’s Washington Bureau Will you kindly 
inform me what the rate of duty is on hair-cloth and 
crinoline such as is used as inter-linings in both 
ladies’ and men’s clothing? Advise me what it is 
under the Payne-Aldrich act and what the rate is 


under the new bill which is now before Congress. . 
New Yor«K, N. Y 

Collier's Washington Bureau Can you give me 

a list of the States of the Union which have adopted 


their constitutions, and 
adopted prohibition 
constitutional 


prohibition amendments to 
of States which have 
without 


also a list 
by legislative 


enactment, 
amendment? . 


HAVANA, Cuba. 
Collier’s Washington Bureau; Kindly send me 
data on the new duties on oranges and pineapples 
in the Underwood Bill and those collected now 
that is, duties according to the tariff now in force 
and those proposed in the new one. 


* Names furnished on request 


Make use of our Wash- 
White us 


upon any subject about 


ington office. 


which you have reason 
to believe we can be of 
help. Write us as often 
as you like. No charge 
to the subscribers of 


Collier's. 


Collier’s 
Washington Bureau 


901-902 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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“I don't believe, Helen. tl 
ever before been so happy 
are so bright and interestin 
that I quite agree with 
when he ‘Our mothe 
all, doesn’t she? ” 

I kindled at this praise. 


Sayvs 


as now. 


Robert, 
4 beats 


have 
You 
g these days 
Junior, 
them 


lt we 


Coming from 


my little son, it meant a great deal to 
me. He and I are “chums” now, dear 


paralyze 
the 


They thoroughly 
ard unduly enlarge 
the latter. 

“Of refreshment and advi 
patriots, we got a-plenty, bi 


was frequently more 
reliable. 
“In passing one camp, 


song with this chorus: 


“Dearest mother, you will ne 
never 
Find my name among the 


If I only jump a bounty, 


generous 


retentive mem 
ory will lose its recollection of his once 
impatient, nervous, harrowed mother, 
and keep only the thought of me as I am 
now, happy, content, controlled, ready at 
a second'’s notice to enter into his in 
terests and always having time in which 
to listen to his stories, and to go ahead 
him into his own wonderful world. 


friends. I pray that his 





Sending a Boy to Mill 


Concluded from page 17 


the former 


vocabulary of 


ce from com- 
it the advice 
than 


we caught a 


ver, you will 


slain; 


I will skip for home again. 


“Sometimes in a 


field and 


sometimes 


on the road, we progressed but slowly. 
Covered with mud from frequent falls 
and wet to the skin from continued 
rain, we pressed on. My pride had been 


piqued. You, General, had called me a 
‘boy’ and my teeth set the more firmly 
at recollection of the taunt. Get there 
I would; and the orderlies and the 


car 

“To the question of where 
a battery, I got all 
swers. One advised me to ¢ 


sorts o 


Another requested that I giv 
another 
Washington Ar 


easier.’ Still 
might find one at the 
senal; and again, I 
Stonewall Jackson. 


thing 


was 


“The challenges bothered 
but finally, about eight o'cl 
one of those same vexatiou 


I heard of a battery. We 
the locality indicated by the 
I succeeded in finding the ¢ 

““Not by a sight !’ 
swer to my message. ‘We hi 
into park and neither my 
horses can go another inch.’ 
another battery just a 
he said. 

“He was obdurate, notwitl 
explanation of the emergen 


at grit. 


I would find 
f soldier an- 
isk the cook. 
e him ‘some- 
thought I 


referred to 


us greatly, 
ock, through 
s challenges, 
gained 
» sentry, and 
‘aptain. 
was his an 
ive just gone 
men nor my 

There was 


soon 


little farther on, 


istanding my 
cy. I began 


to think of what your remarks to me 
would be, sir, if you knew that I tem 
porized, and of the consequences of 


failure. I was as tired as 
for that matter, and my 
to shorten. 

“I took from my wallet 
paper and on it made a 
order. Underneath, I wrote 
the order, and with the en 
mark that I would go no far 
the Captain the original an 


temper 


the Captain, 
began 


a piece of 
copy of the 
a receipt for 
iph: isized re 
ther, handed 
d placed the 


duplicate before him to sign. 


“I probably spoke louder than I real- 
ized, and my excited tones must have 
| gone outside the tent, for almost at once 


a strenuous voice not far 
up these words to the good 
tune of ‘In the Sweet By an 


“There's a 
when he’s glad; 
There's a sadness in 
he "3 sad . 


gladness in 


his 


his sadness 


away struck 
old Sunday 
d By’: 


gladness 


when 


But his gladness when he’s glad, 
Or his sadness when he’s sad, 


tin’t a patch upon his madness when 
he’s mad, 
“Then half a dozen yoices took up 


the refrain: 

“Oh! his gladness when he’s glad, 
Oh! his sadness when he’s sad, 
Ain't a patch upon his madness 

he’s mad, mad, mad. 


when 


“The effect was convulsing and a cast- 


iron image would have yielded to the 
humor. 
tjoth the Captain and I laughed 


heartily and all irritation disappeared. 
He looked at the acknowledgment of 
the order and then at me. He knew 
what it meant to disobey, and had no 
idea of doing such a thing. He was | 
only trying to bluff a kid. He turned 
the paper over and scrutinized the other 


side, seemingly hoping to obtain some 
comfort from the back. There was no 
loophole, however, and he knew it, so 
after a minute, with a smile, he ejacu- 


lated: 

“*Let’s have a drink! Will you 
it educated or uneducated?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked. 

‘*‘Why, I mean straight or a 
tail. <A cocktail is the straight 
with a college training.’ 

“Having moved, as suggested, ‘along 
the lines of least resistance,’ he sent for 
his Lieutenant and instructed that coffee 
be at once served to the man. 


have 


cock- 
article 





HEN followed the necessary orders 
for a move. 
“The chorus of remarks that came out 


of the night need not be repeated here, 


for they might not sound well before | 
ladies. They were amusing, however, 
as those 





and of the same plain character 
used by ‘our army in Flanders.’ 
“The horses were quickly harnessed 
and we started. Men with lanterns went 
ahead, and although the guns were fre- 
quently stuck in the mud, we made 
pretty satisfactory headway. The roads 
were at least clear. By twelve o'clock 
midnight we reached the Gap and found 
waiting. 


you, General, anxiously 

“T reported that the boy had been 
to mill and had brought the grist 
back, and I was <@s proud as twenty 
seven peacocks shen you laughingly 
put your hand wpdn my shoulder and | 
remarked : | ter 

‘Good lad! but you look more like 
real estate than you do like a United 


States officer.’ ” 





V HILE in New London the dear old 
man would hardly let me out of | 


his sight, and many a comrade, willy- | 
nilly, listened to the General’s highly 


version of the story of 


Boy to Mill.” 


embellished 
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IPSWICH 


No. 2280 


The y are knit to 
shape and there 
fore fit as well 
washing as 
have the fashionabl 
amount of sheerness, 
style and wear that 
particular women 
demand. Made of 
strong silk-lisle, high 
spliced heel, double 
double top, 
reinforced heel and 
toe. In black,tan and 
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white at 25c a pair. 
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IPSWICH 
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"RANGER" BICYCLES 


Are equipped with puncture-proof 
tires, imported roller chains, im- 
ported English flanged sprockets, 
English featherweight steel mud 
guards, inporte i Bra ampton pedals, 


motor style saddles, bars and grips, 





and other distinctive features pos 
sessed byt ther bi ‘ No ef 
fort or exy has be pared to 
make the ‘‘Ranger’’ the World's 
Best Bicycle. improved factory 
methods and atl nereased 
it for 1915 A « at make 
1 marvelous new price offer, Some 
thir ery apeniet tl first pur 
ine , ' le ls ach 
town. Writ today 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a ce 
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**Ranger”’ | Not a cent cost ti 4 
ot wish to keep it afte: r i¢ os aed peseeen t to 
very test Our ‘‘Ranger”’ | les a of such high quality, 
handsome appearance and low price that are willin ship 
t you, prepaid, for y or exeminatio n and trial, and it 
entirely to you whether you wish t« it or not 
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best bicycle produced at a } hat will be a revelation to 
you Do not buy '« Bicyck ve pair of Tires ntil you receive 
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aud remarkable special offer. 
SECOND- HAND "BICY CLES- a limited number taken in trade 


y our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, at $3 
to $8 each Descriptive bargain list 
ery town and 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED Ieality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1913 ‘‘Ranger”’ bi t rnished by us. In 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-54, Chicago 


ANOE 


Save Money — Buy Now — Pay Later. 


Beautiful Motor Boat $125—Classy Speedabout 
$350—Big Cruising Yachts $1200—Row Boats $15 
—Elegant Canoes $35. Write today for Special 
Offer on the kind of boat you want. 
Racine-Truscott-Shell Lake Boat Co., 
Box 93 Muskegon, Michigan 
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ese, OF EASY SALES. BIG PROFITS 
“e ~ od im “ et. ‘. Write 6 at once 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 9529 iaene { st . Dayton, 0. 
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PATENTS that PROTECT 


Information of Vital Interest to Inventors. 
Send 10 cents postage for Valuable books. 


R.S. & A.B.Lacey, E12, Washington, D.C. 


Established 1869 
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O matter how we may differ on the question of 
Woman's Suffrage, we all agree that “the 
shortest route to a man’s heart is through his stomach.” 
Three enterprising “Suffragettes” are demon- 
straling, in a very practical manner, that the old 
theory is correct. They have opened in New Y ork 
a “Suffrage Pure Food Store,” the first to be 
opened in this country, and “‘the little white shop” 
at 96th Street and Broadway is being patronized 
as liberally by men as by women. 

This littke Pure Food grocery owes its existence 
to the enterprise of three enthusiastic women who 
had a bright idea and plenty of nerve. Mrs. Sophia 
Kremer is President of the Suffrage Pure Food 
Stores Co., Miss Aimee Hutchinson is Treasurer, 
and Mrs. Alice Snitjer Burke, Secretary. They 
started in business only three months ago, but trade 
has been so brisk they have already found it neces- 
sary to double the capacity of their shop. Nothing 
could better demonstrate the wisdom of their policy 
“to keep absolutely nothing in the store but foods 
that measure up to the Westfield standard.” 

The door of the “little white shop” is found open 
any time between 7.30 in the morning and 10 
o'clock at night. Upon the rows of shelving is 
displayed an extensive line of groceries, canned 
goods, homemade jellies, candies, preserves, etc. 

In a glass case near the entrance are luscious 
fresh chocolate cakes, fat little bran muffins, crisp, 
crackly-looking cookies, and loaves of real home- 
made bread. And fudge, too, “Suffrage Fudge”, 
and chocolate drops. 

The big idea back of this little Sufrage Pure 
Food Store is “to reduce the high cost of living and 





Woman’s Suffrage and Pure Food 


KNOX 
SPARKLING 
| GELaTiNE 


ft 
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to give people pure things to eat’’—fresh, sweet 
butter; fresh-laid eggs; canned goods that are 
honest; and fresh chickens direct from Henderson- 
ville. N. C. Trade comes not only from the im- 
mediate neighborhood, but customers from distant 
parts of the city are beginning to send their orders 
to the Suffrage Pure Food Store, because they 
have confidence in the women who are running it. 

Among other things that these enterprising women 
are doing to increase their trade, they are distribut- 
ing “The Westfield Book of Pure Foods” to cus- 
tomers as a buying guide. 

“The Westfield Book of Pure Foods” is simply 
an exhaustive list of pure brands of all classes of 
foods. The foods that are listed have come up to 
the highest food standards of the Pure Food Town. 
The list represents the work of the past ten years 
by the chemists of the Board of Health of Westfield, 
Mass., who have analyzed thousands of products 
and have worked only in the interest of the citizens 
of their own town. 

While “The Westfield Book of Pure Foods” 
does not list every pure food on the market, the 
number is so large that you are given a W ide range 
of choice. You are almost certain to find in your 
grocery store at least one of the brands approved 
under each important classification. 

Send | 0c in stamps or silver now to the Westfield 
Board of Health, Westfield, Mass., and let this book 
be your guide in the purchase of thingstoeat and drink. 

You have the same benefits in your town— at 
your grocer s that the customers of The Suffrage 
Pure Food Store enjoy. 

Send to-day now. 





On this page are shown a few of 


the Westfield Pure Food Products 
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“Westfield Book of Pure Foods.” 
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Who’s Your Grocer ? 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 

















From a Kodak Negative. 
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Let pictures, made from your 
own point of view, keep the story 


of your personal impressions. 


Catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 



































